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r AHE question of Germany’s disarmament is 
still acute. Bavaria is still defying the Berlin 
Government by refusing to disband her 

Civic Guard and the exasperation of German Labour 

—indeed, of all sensible opinion in Germany—against 

the reactionaries of Munich is steadily growing. 

Socialist newspapers protest openly, while the miners 

of the Ruhr, who see themseives threatened with a 

foreign occupation, have threatened to cut off coal 

supplies from Bavaria. No one is under any illusion 
about the real character and purpose of this Civic 

Guard; it is a potential “ Black and Tan” force, to 

be used against the German democracy. So far as 

we are concerned, we could, if we chose to look merely 
to our own narrower interests, afford to make light 
of the whole business, for Germany cannot conceivably 
be a “menace,” in a military sense, for years to come. 
Obviously, however, in view of the feelings of France, 
we shall insist on disbandment, while opposing the 
eagerness of a certain section of our Allies to occupy 
the Ruhr. The occupation of the Ruhr would be 
disastrous from every point of view, though tfe threat 
of it might enable Berlin to bring Bavaria to reason, 
provided a reasonable time were allowed. But why 

should the Ruhr be touched at all? There was a 

Suggestion in a recent message from the Berlin Corre- 

spondent of the Manchester Guardian, that what would 

really be effective, should Bavaria prove intractable, 
would be a threatened occupation of Munich. This is 
surely a better plan. Why punish the Ruhr, which 








is innocent, instead of Bavaria, which is guilty ? There 
is no special difficulty about occupying southern 
Bavaria; the pressure would be exerted at the right 
point and the resulting economic dislocation would 


‘ 
be as nothing compared to that of occupying the Ruhr. 
Moreover, the mere threat would probably suffice. 


* * * 


The plans for pulling the trade of Europe together are 
at last advancing into the practical stage. M. Krassin 
is likely to go to Moscow very shortly with definite 
proposals which it is hoped will satisfy the Soviet 
Government. Meantime both the Cabinet and the 
City are busied with projects for giving credits to the 
distressed states of central and Southern Europe. 
The Ter Meulen scheme put forward at the recent 
Financial Conference at Brussels has all along been 
favoured in principle by the British business world, 
though there is doubt as to certain details. But in 
any case it would take some months to get this scheme 
into working order, and our manufacturers and bankers 
are in a laudable hurry. An immediate plan, which 
would not interfere with the application later on of the 
Ter Meulen scheme, has now been broached by Sir 
Edward Mountain, the chairman of the Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Company. He advocates 
the formation of a big syndicate “of overwhelming 
financial stability,” which would include the leading 
banks and insurance companies. This syndicate would 
be guaranteed against ultimate loss by a fund to which 
the Government would allocate £13,000,000 out of the 
£26,000,000 that Parliament has voted to assist trade 
in the hard-hit countries. It would get into touch 
at once with Austria, Serbia, Rumania and others, 
and promote the formation there of similar syndicates. 
The risks, Sir Edward Mountain thinks, would be very 
small, and the British Government would not be called 
on to pay much—if, indeed, it hadto pay anything at all. 
Any profit that was made out of the insurance tran- 
sactions would be taken by the syndicate, which, of 
course, would pay all its own administrative expenses. 
There may be some question of the soundness of the 
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suggestion that the City should pocket the gains and 
the Government bear the losses; but in general the 
scheme is a good one. It is simple and could be applied 
without any delay. Speedy action is now obviously 
necessary in the interest of our own industries as well 
as those of the shattered Continent. 

* * * 


The proposal to appoint Lord Reading Viceroy of 
India has on the whole been very well received. The 
Morning Post has printed the column or so of somewhat 
stale abuse which it always produces from its repertory 
whenever the Lord Chief Justice’s name is mentioned, 
but the general feeling undoubtedly is that, within 
present limits of choice, it is a remarkably good appoint- 
ment. Anglo-India—which is perhaps the only 
constituency which the Morning Post does to some 
extent represent—will probably not be pleased, but 
if Lord Reading accepts the post even Anglo-India is 
likely soon to be converted by contact. For Lord Read- 
ing’s talent for gaining personal popularity, disarming 
opposition without yielding to it, and winning and keep- 
ing friends, amounts to genius. As far as Indian India is 
concerned he may easily become the most popular of 
all Viceroys of recent times. Indeed, with his quick and 
subtly sympathetic understanding and his judicial 
temper, he would seem to be better qualified than any 
other man now in public life to guide Anglo-India and 
Indian India alike through the very difficult period of 
Reform which lies immediately ahead. The Morning 
Post bitterly deplores the possibility of both Viceroy 
and Secretary of State being Jews, but surely if English 
Jews retain any trace of their Oriental mentality Lord 
Reading’s race is not in this case a liability but an 
Imperial asset. What a Viceroy Disraeli would have 
made ! 

* * * 

Undoubtedly the present situation in India is difficult 
and dangerous; but we are not sure that it is so 
difficult as some people are inclined to suppose. The 
meeting of the Indian Congress last week was a very 
instructive event. No doubt Mr. Gandhi is to-day 
supreme in Nationalist India; and there is equally 
little doubt that his policy of “ non-cooperation”’ if 
it could be fully carried out would not only stultify 
all the reforms which have just come into operation 
but would make British rule in its present form almost 
impossible. There are clear signs, however, that it cannot 
be carried out. Students refuse to boycott British 
colleges—for there are no others. Lawyers refuse to 
boycott the Courts—for they would starve. And there 
is little doubt that the industrial and commercial 
classes will adopt the same attitude when they are 
really called upon to act. The Congress is reported 
to have been “ packed” with the supporters of Mr. 
Gandhi; at any rate it was not among the delegates 
but amongst the extremist leaders that a certain lack 
of confidence was to be detected. Qualifications came 
not from the hall but from the platform. There was an 
apologetic diffidence about the resolution which called 
upon lawyers to “ make a greater effort ’’ to suspend 
practice. And it was significant that the Congress, 
on the very day on which it passed a resolution proposing 
a boycott of all foreign trade relations, passed also 
another resolution denouncing the Government’s alleged 
manipulation of the “ sterling exchange”’ as having 
caused an ‘‘ enormous loss to the Indian export trade.” 
It is not indeed unduly optimistic to assume that the 
“‘non-cooperation”’” movement is bound to fail—for 
the most prosaic of economic reasons—but, as the 
special correspondent of the Times points out, it would 
fail much more certainly and quickly if the Indian 
Government would re-open the question of the Amritsar 
massacre and the “ crawling order ’’ and “ take definite 
steps to assuage the rankling sense of racial 
humiliation ”’ which General Dyer’s methods provoked. 





An Irish correspondent writes:—Mr. De Valera’s 
return may mean new developments in Irish politics, 
But it is folly to assume, as a section of the English 
Press does, that if he is not actually preparing to haul 
down his flag he can be relied upon to prove more pliant 
than Mr. Griffith or Mr. John MacNeill. So far the 
theory that he will even consent to enter into negotiations 
with the Cabinet rests on nothing stronger than guess- 
work. It is quite as likely that the main object of his 
a from the United States may be to use his 
influence to close the breach between moderates and 
extremists in the Republican ranks at home, which 
during the last few months has been perceptibly widen- 
ing. Possibly he does not approve of the transference 
of power to the I.R.A. at the expense of Dail Eireann, 
a transference which inevitably followed the tightening- 
up of repressive methods and the practical outlawry of 
Sinn Feiners of all shades of opinion. But if Mr, 
De Valera wants to recover power from the Volunteers 
he is not going to begin by advocating a surrender on 
the terms of the Home Rule Act, which is apparently 
what some English publicists expect him to do. 


* * * 


To Irishmen vague rumours of peace-talk are less 
important than the concrete fact that not only is the 
area under martial law extending, but that measures 
are being taken to intensify its severity. While it is 
possible to argue that the official Midleton burnings are, 
from the point of view of the victims, an improvement 
upon the unofficial policy of unlimited reprisals, it is not 
unnatural that Ireland should choose to remember that 
the Government case has always been that the burning 
of houses in revenge for attacks on military and _ police 
is so heinous a crime that no agents of the Crown could 
possibly be guilty of it. Shortly before Christmas 
General Tudor announced that house burnings were 
wholly unjustifiable, unless buildings had been used to 
shelter ambushers or firing had taken place from them 
upon the troops. No charges of this kind were made at 
Midleton; the offence of the occupants is that they 
must have known of the ambush and failed to warn the 
authorities. Even ambuscaders caught in the act are 
supposed to be tried before sentence is executed upon 
them. The unfortunate inhabitants of Midleton 
no opportunity to prove non-complicity. Their first 
intimation that they were guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanours was a notice that inside an hour their 
houses and furniture were to be destroyed. Not indeed 
that evidence of non-complicity would have saved them. 
One of the latest proclamations specifically declares that 
neutrality is inconsistent with loyalty and will entail 
severe pains and penalties. The imposition of a fine of 
£100 on the town of Fermoy for the tearing-down by 
unknown hands of an official proclamation, and the 
detention of the chairman of the Urban Council as a 
hostage until the money is paid, is a proof of how faith- 
fully the British in Ireland are following in the footsteps 
of the Germans in Belgium. 

* * * 


We ate glad to see that the Labour Party and the 
Trades Union Congress have established a Joint Com- 
mittee to deal with the problem of unemployment. 
In face of the obvious futility of the se moe at present 
put forward by the Government, the obligation plainly 
falls upon the Labour Party and the Trade Unions of 
giving a definite lead. We urged last week that no 
time should be lost by the Government in setting up the 
special Commission proposed by Mr. Henderson to 
investigate the whole problem. A hitch appears to 
have occurred in the constitution of this Commission 
because the Government is attempting to exclude from 
the terms of reference matters which it regards as 
controversial, and because Labour representatives very 
naturally refuse to serve upon it unless the terms of 
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reference are sufficiently wide to enable them to bring 
forward the — which they think most likely to 


afford an ¢ ective solution. It would, indeed, be 
as great a mistake for Labour representatives to agree to 
serve on a Commission of which the terms of reference 
were unduly restricted as to refuse to serve if the terms 
were widely enough drafted to enable them to bring 
forward their whole programme. We still hope that 
the Government will agree to the widest possible terms 
of reference; but it is necessary to point out that no 
Commission can relieve the Government of its immediate 
responsibility with regard to the present situation. 


* * * 


The latest incident in the “‘ economy ”’ campaign is 
the letter addressed by the President of the Board of 
Education to the Burnham Committee, which recently 
made important recommendations on the question of 
teachers’ salaries in elementary and secondary schools. 
The Committee’s recommendations, although they have 
been subject to considerable criticism from the teachers’ 
organisations on the ground of their inadequacy, and 
particularly on account of the clause in them which 
would preclude the teachers from seeking further 
advances for a considerable period, have on the whole 
been accepted as the best that can be secured at the 

resent time. A number of Local Education Authorities 
ve already taken action upon the Committee’s report 
in anticipation of Government sanction, which has 
hitherto been regarded as certain. Mr. Fisher's letter 
to the Burnham Committee has upset all these suppo- 
sitions ; for it is now made plain that the Government 
is not prepared at present to accept the Committee’s 
report, and that it is considering the withholding of 
sanction from all the proposed Burnham scales except 
the lowest, which was designed only to meet the case of 
rural areas. Mr. Fisher himself may not be directly 
to blame for the terms of this letter, which has probably 
been foreed upon him by the Government economists ; 
but the position is none the less serious. Apparently, 
the Government’s sole idea of economy is to adopt a 
cheeseparing policy in relation to the most urgent forms 
of national expenditure, without doing anything to check 
the real causes of waste, which lie mainly in the sphere 
of international policy. The salaries proposed for 
teachers even under the new Burnham scales are scan- 
dalously low, and it would be intolerable if even these 
inadequate rates were to be further cut down on the 
plea of national economy. 


* * * 


Indeed, the Government’s whole educational policy 
Seems to us to be utterly indefensible. In face of the 
present unemployment, which affords the best of all 
reasons for the immediate putting into force of the 
Education Act of 1918, they are taking every possible 
step to restrict educational development. It is a 
preposterous position that children who ought to be at 
school should be in employment while their parents are 
out of work. One oitetiient way of diminishing the 
present distress would be the immediate enforcement 
of the provisions of the Fisher Act in respect both of 
part-time employment and of the Continuation School 
programme. This would remove large numbers of 
children and young persons from the labour market ; 
and, although the best possible educational facilities 
Ould not at once be provided, an educational organisa- 
tion sufficient for the immediate purpose could readily 
be yg eqer At the same time, school building, 
and all the other forms of provision which extended 
educational facilities would demand, could be proceeded 
with rapidly so as to afford additional employment. 
Manifestly, the present attack upon education is not 
really being conducted in the interests of economy, 
ut is simply a continuance of the interested opposition 





which has throughout been obstructing the putting 
into operation of the Act of 1918. We trust that the 
Labour Party will not lose sight of this question in 
formulating its proposals for dealing with unemploy- 
ment. 

* * * 


The building Trade Unions are still considering their 
reply to the Government’s proposals for dilution ; 
but it is understood that they are likely to bring forward 
an alternative scheme and not to content themselves 
with a mere rejection of the suggestions now before 
them. Their principal demand is likely to be that the 
Government shall guarantee, for a period of years ahead, 
a minimum housing programme sufficient to make it 
certain that during this period there will be no con- 
siderable unemployment in the industry. It appears 
to us that there is everything to be said for the giving 
of this guarantee. The houses are obviously needed, 
and it would be an impossible form of economy to cut 
down our housing programme below the comparatively 
modest limits which an effective guarantee against 
unemployment in the building industry would involve. 
There is already evidence, however, of the danger of 
some such reduction. Local authorities are finding it 
increasingly difficult to secure Government sanction 
for the raising of loans even for housing purposes ; 
and, to take only one example, the Birmingham wr | 
Council has this week decided not to proceed with 
the further allocation of outstanding housing contracts. 
It is manifestly absurd for the Government to propose 
dilution in the building industry, if at the same time 
the Treasury is doing its best to hold up housing 
developments. There is no sense in diluting labour 
unless it is certain that there will be an effective demand 
for the increased supply of workers. We hope that the 
building Trade Unions will succeed in pinning down the 
Government to a clear declaration of its whole housing 
policy, including the financial aspects as well as the 
proposals for augmentation of labour. At present 
the whole question is in a very unsatisfactory position ; 
for the right hand of the Government knows not what 
its left hand is doing, and, while the Ministry of Labour 
is trying to increase the labour supply, the Treasury 
is doing its best to make the increase unnecessary. 


* * * 


The Consumers’ Council to the Ministry of Food, at 
a specially convened Conference, has asked the leave of 
the bodies which appointed its various members to 
resign en bloc. The Ministry of Food comes to an end 
during the next few months; and the Consumers’ 
Council, which has found its functions practically 
gone for some time past, has decided to anticipate 
dissolution by going out of existence at once. In 
the days when the Food Ministry was active and 
vigorous the Council did exceedingly useful work, 
both in criticism of the administrative methods of the 
Ministry and in placing behind it the effective opinion 
of the Labour movement when it had to deal with 
powerful vested interests in the food industries. It 
was certainly one of the most successful experiments 
in public administration introduced during the war 
period ; and, although it has now ceased to exist with 
the passing of the situation which called it into being, 
there is every reason to believe that the precedent 
set by its creation will be followed in other cases. 
Wherever the Government becomes a purveyor or 
controller of important economic services, there are 
strong grounds for the creation of a body which will 
keep a vigilant eye upon its work from the point of view 
of the consumer. eoretically, no doubt, this is the 
work of Parliament ; but in practice, with the immense 
complexity of modern administration, Parliament has 
become quite ineffective as the watchdog of the public. 
New methods of public supervision over the admini- 
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strative machine need to be devised; and the 
Consumers’ Council affords a valuable object lesson 
which will not be lost sight of when similar problems 
come up for consideration in the future. 

* * * 


Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Two weeks ago, on 
the rising of Parliament for its seven weeks’ recess, I 
ventured to predict that the Irish Executive would take 
advantage of the interregnum to spring some new form of mischief 
on the country. Obvious as the prophecy may have been, I 
confess I had expected it to have a more imaginative fulfilment 
than the plan actually chosen, which turns out to be a mere copy 
of a copy—a cold-blooded official plagiarism of the hot-blooded 
Prussian mimicries of the Black and Tans. Such as it is, this 
authorised scheme of wholesale demolition—the only kind of 
housing lay-out in which Ministers have yet shown the slightest 
proficiency—is generally acknowledged to the merit of a 
belated candour. But what a pitiless backward light it throws on 
the squalid record of the Government’s earlier shufflings and 
equivocations, their trumped-up counter-charges, and their 
posturings in the mantle of injured innocence ! 
* * + 
With the open confession thus made by a British Government 
for the first time that in Ireland the resources of civilisation are 
at last exhausted, I find it a little difficult to understand the 
renewed hopes of a settlement lately based on the reports of 
De Valera’s return. Apparently it is the view of certain poli- 
ticians here that Sinn Fein, through its responsible heads, is 
itching to take up the brittle thread of negotiation once more. 
I believe that since the unhappy episode of the Dublin murders, 
though occasional feelers have been thrown out from both sides, 
there has been no reversion to the point then almost reached of 
an actual conference on the general situation. Whether the lost 
ground can be recovered is doubtful. For one thing, the Irish 
Bill, being now an Act, could not be amended without fresh 
legislation. Moreover, the incidents of the intervening weeks 
have tended to harden the temper of at least a section of the 
Cabinet. And, least encouraging fact of all, it is in its attitude 
towards De Valera that that temper is now precisely at its 


hardest. 
- 7 * 


High authority, I observe, is claimed for the mysterious state- 
ment that “an arrangement may be made” to maintain the 
numerical strength of Ireland’s representation at Westminster at 
its existing statutory level till after the next dissolution, thus 
obviating the inconvenience to the Irish electorate of simultaneous 
general elections in the interim for both the Imperial and the new 
local Parliaments. But why should the high authority not be 
named ? It will be found, if I am not mistaken, in Clause 73 of 
the Government of Ireland Act, wherein it is expressly provided 
that Ireland’s Imperial representation is to remain unchanged for 
the duration of the present Parliament. 

* * ~ 

Much may depend on the impending batch of by-elections in 
this country. Should the results of those contests disclose no 
very serious slump in Coalition stock, others may be expected to 
follow, and should those in succession tend to confirm what would 
then be the reconstituted Government in a sense of self-security, 
the Prime Minister might be encouraged to try his luck at a fresh 
General Election. Out-and-out wins or losses in an experimental 
testing of this nature are usually decisive, but scarcely less useful 
to the weatherwise are the indications sometimes offered by even 
a slight shifting of votes. At the moment of writing I believe the 
Ministerial calculation to be that the Coalition, thanks to a non- 
political cause, will scrape through at Dover (despite a combin- 
ation against the Government candidate of such varied and 
formidable adversaries as Lord Northbourne, Mr. Bottomley, 
and Lord Loreburn), but that Hereford will prove more difficult 


to hold. 
* * * 


For some time past the Coalition has been lucky in the character 
of its election vacancies, most of which have occurred in the back- 
waters of middle-class Unionism. Another story may have to be 
told if, in consequence of the Indian Viceregal appointment, 
together with other impending events, elections should become 
necessary in a number of seats now represented by Liberal 
Ministers, notably Leicester, Northampton, Newcastle and Ross- 
shire—each in its own way a veritable lava-bed of political 
fermentation. In none of the constituencies named can I see 


less than half-a-dozen candidates competing for nomination, and 
in each I can visualise a mutinous Unionist fiercely challenging the 
Lloyd George Liberal’s coupon. 


THE INEFFICACY OF “SHORT 


TIME” 


HE Government’s proposal for the general 
adoption of “short time” as a remedy for 
unemployment is surely something of a red 

herring. It has been widely hailed as a “ bold scheme ” 
conceived to meet a great emergency, and treated as 
if it might really be expected to lead to a great reduction 
of the growing distress. We do not suggest that it 
is a worthless proposal, but the limits of its practicable 
adoption are probably very narrow, and in any case 
‘* bold” would seem to be the least suitable of epithets 
for what is after all mainly an attempt on the part 
of the Government to shift its responsibilities on to 
other people’s shoulders. 

The advantages of working short time as an alter- 
native to the dismissal of a large number of workers 
are obvious, and the plan has long been in systematic 
operation in many important industries, by arrange- 
ment between employers and Trade Unions. But it 
must be recognised that if carried very far it may 
have grave drawbacks. 

The working of short time, under existing conditions, 
presses very heavily upon the workers to whom it is 
applied. Their wages when fully employed do not 
rise much, if at all, above the minimum standard of 
civilised existence; and, if short time involves a 
serious reduction in earnings, very many of them are 
necessarily reduced below the reasonable subsistence 
level. That consideration sets an obvious limit to 
the application of the plan. It must not involve a 
general reduction of income below subsistence level, 
for—to put the point in its extreme form— it is better 
for half the population to be starved (or rather, “ come 
on the rates”) than for the whole population to be 
half starved, with all the moral and physical deterior- 
ation which that process involves. That is why, in 
these columns, we have always urged that, where short 
time is used in preference to dismissals, as a method 
of dealing with trade depression, under-employment 
pay should be assured to those affected, in the same 
way as unemployment pay is given to those who are 
completely out of work. This has been adopted in 
some small measure in industries like the Lancashire 
cotton industry, when short time working has been 
applied on a very extensive scale; but we do not 
find in the present Government proposal for dealing 
with unemployment any suggestion that it should 
be adopted generally. 

The Government proposal therefore means, in s0 
far as it is practicable, a serious reduction in the 
standard of life of the workers to. whom it is applied. 
There is no chance at all that it will actually provide 
additional employment, in the sense of adding anything 
to the volume of work that is available, and there is a 
serious risk that it may even serve to accentuate the 
present depression by reducing the purchasing power 
available in this country and thereby aggravating 
the disease of under-consumption. There would be 
everything to be said for the widest possible appli- 
cation of short time if it were accompanied by measures 
of relief which would maintain the earnings of those 
who are employed on shprt time at a reasonable level ; 
for this, by increasing the general purchasing power, 
would actually improve the industrial position, and 
help to bring about a partial recovery of industry. 
But, in default of any system of maintenance for the 
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under-employed, the effects of short time are firstly 
to throw the whole burden of the distress of industry 
upon the workers themselves, by compelling them to 
share out their reduced wage fund among a much 
larger number of persons; and secondly, to conceal 
from the Government and from the public the magni- 
tude and urgency of the fundamental problem. Indeed, 
if the Government scheme is put into practice, it will 
have the result of actually reducing the Government’s 
own liability in respect of unemployment, by pre- 
venting a certain number of workers from becoming 
a charge on the unemployment fund. Doubtless, this 
is a recommendation from the point of view of a Gov- 
ernment which is hard pressed for money; but it is 
hardly likely to be acceptable to the workers, who are 
already seriously disturbed by their inability to secure 
wage advances to compensate for recent increases 
in the cost of living. 

There is, indeed, anot unnatural disposition in Labour 
cireles to regard the Government’s proposals for general 
short time as a device designed to make easier 
an actual reduction of wage rates in the early future. 
Employers have long been contending that industry 
cannot afford to pay the wage rates which have grown 
up during the last few years, even though these rates, 
measured in terms of purchasing power, are in many 
eases lower than the rates which were paid before the 
war; and that wages must fall if industrial prosperity 
is to be restored. But it is widely realised that any 
direct general attack upon wage rates, in face of the 
present cost of living, would mean an unprecedentedly 
bitter struggle between the forces of organised Capital 
and organised Labour. If there is to be any successful 
reduction of wage rates, it is suggested, there must be 
first a period of psychological preparation during which 
the workers may be accustomed to a lower standard 
of living. Short time, if it could be generally adopted 
without any accompanying system of maintenance, 
would have precisely the effect which is desired. Without 
any nominal change in wage rates, it would actually 
reduce the standard of living of the workers, and, if 
it were continued over a measurable period, would 
accustom them to the lowered standard. Wage. rates 
are so much a matter of custom and of the expectation 
of the workers that such an experience would make 
it certain that, if the employers actually attempted to 
reduce rates of wages, they would meet with far less 
opposition from the workers affected. This is the 
calculation which by many leaders in the Labour 
movement, is attributed to the great employers’ organ- 
isations at the present time ; and this is the reason for 
the immediate and vehement opposition with which 
the proposal for a general extension of short-time 
working has been met. 

In any case, however, it is very doubtful whether a 
widespread extension of short time is possible. Already, 
very short time is being worked in a considerable 
number of industries. There are, no doubt, certain 
industries, of which the most important is engineering, 
where it might be more completely applied. In the 
London area, for example, about one third of the total 
number of skilled engineers are now out of work, and 
the proportion is steadily increasing. An adoption of 
short time in the London engineering shops would 
hardly result in the re-absorption of those who are 
now unemployed, but it might prevent the number 

mcreasing as it is otherwise certain to increase. 
The total effect, however, of the introduction of short 
time in all possible cases is not likely to be very large. 








Certainly, it can do little or nothing to bring about 
the re-employment under any conditions, however bad, 
of the million workers who are already unemployed. 
So far, therefore, from being a “‘ bold” and hopeful 
scheme for dealing with the general problem of un- 
employment, it is at best merely a minor measure, 
born apparently of desperation, and incapable of 
producing any curative effect. It can only be justified, 
if at all, on condition that it is accompanied, first, 
by adequate provision for the maintenance of the 
workers whose earnings short time forces down below 
a reasonable subsistence level, and secondly, by real 
curative measures designed to bring about a revival 
of employment. 

But after all, it may be urged, is not the contention 
of the employers that industry can only revive if wages 
are reduced a sound one? Can British industry afford, 
under any conditions possible to “ Capitalism,” to 
employ the whole of its army of labour at the present 
wage rates? But these are questions for ‘‘ Capitalism ” 
to answer—and to answer at its peril. Besides, in any 
case, there is no warrant for supposing that any reduc- 
tion in wage rates can restore British industry in face 
of the existing condition of European markets. Europe 
is not buying our goods, not so much because our 
prices are too high as because she simply has no money 
to purchase anything with. The present depression is 
due, not to our being undersold by competitors in the 
European markets, but to the actual failure of Europe 
to buy. There is therefore no prospect of a restoration 
of our industry apart from the restoration of European 
credit. This is the key to the whole immediate problem. 
But, while we are seeking to unlock this door, we must 
adopt palliatives which, even if they are costly, will 
result not in a degradation of the standard of life for 
our working people, but in a maintenance of that 
standard at a reasonable level. Let us have “ short 
time” with proper “ safeguards,’’ but do not let us 
regard it as a remedy or indeed as anything more than 
the most desperate of minor palliatives. By no such 
proposal can the Government earn a respite from the 
urgent demands which are being made upon it to strike 
at the roots of the whole problem. 


PLEBISCITES AND PROPAGANDA 


O make the world safe for democracy was, 

as every schoolboy knows, the one pre- 
occupation of the Paris Peace Conference. 

But profoundly agreed as were the statesmen 

of the Supreme Council on this exalted principle, they 
discovered that it was not self-acting. The dis- 
appearance of the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs, and 
the eclipse of Krupps and Kultur, only served to bring 
into the limelight the difficult problem of nationality. 
A hopeful solution of this was tried by the simple process 
of wholesale allocation of ex-enemy territories to 
ourselves and our friends. That, however, had _ its 
limits. There were “‘ marginal cases,” which gave 
pause even to the Supreme Council with their innocent 
views of what democracy and safety meant. One of 
those marginal cases was Upper Silesia. It was 
pene in the first flush of enthusiasm to make over 
pper Silesia to the new Polish State. But the German 
protest against this was so strong that it was resolved 
—largely, it is only fair to say, through the insistence of 
Mr. Lloyd George—to submit the question to a 
lebiscite. That » aie overdue plebiscite will shortly 


taken, and a decision made which is fraught with 
far graver consequences to all Europe than the Western 
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peoples appear to realise. Meanwhile the plebiscite 
campaign has turned Upper Silesia into a bear-garden. 
The rival propaganda of Poles and Germans fans the 
flames of racial hatred; intimidation, violence and 
bloodshed are continuous. And the French, who 
dominate the Allied Commission which is supposed to 
be keeping the ring, are, it seems, intervening in this 
agitation for their own short-sighted purposes. 

The eagerness of the German and Polish propagandists 
is intelligible enough ; for Upper Silesia is a rich prize. 
This small province, with two and a quarter million 
inhabitants, contains one of the richest coalfields of 
Central Europe. It has a large area of forest land, 
and a store of valuable minerals, of which the most 
important are zinc, lead, and iron ore. It is not sur- 
prising that each side should struggle desperately for 
the possession of such a country. But on which side 
does the right lie? That question, we venture to say, 
if we put aside passion and prejudice, is not very easy 
to answer. Violently conflicting claims are put forward, 
some good, some dubious, some extravagantly bad, 
fY the protagonists and their respective partisans 

abroad. The first argument of the Germans is that 
Poland has no right based on historical grounds. 
Upper Silesia never was a “ Polonia Irredenta.” It 
ceased to be a part of the old Polish State in 13886, 
and when Frederick the Great seized it for Prussia 
170 years ago, he took it from Germanic rule, from 
Austria to be precise. And it was a country that had 
for centuries been colonized by Germans and developed 
under German culture and German organization. It is, 
indeed, clear that on this ground Poland has no better 
right to Upper Silesia than she has to Kiev as against 
/ the Russians. To this, however, Poland retorts that, 
though the Germans may claim to be the rightful 
rulers of the country by prescription, their moral 
claims are bad, for they are a minority lording it over 
an alien majority. In support of this Prussia’s own 
census figures are quoted, showing (in 1910) 1,169,000 
Poles as against 884,000 Germans. If all these Poles 
are “real’’ Poles and anxious to escape from the 
German yoke, then is there not a genuine Polonia 
VIrredenta? It is, however, by no means certain that 
they are all real Poles. Their language is a dialect 
of Polish mixed with a number of German words, and 
called by the Germans “ Wasserpolnisch.”’ The pro- 
pagandists make great play with this linguistic 
difference. An American writer, for instance, with a 
strong anti-Polish bias, tells us that “‘ the Poles from 
across the border cannot speak or understand the 
language of their alleged brethren in Upper Silesia.’’ 
The British Foreign Office, in its little handbook on 
Upper Silesia, says that the few points in which 
“Water Polish” differs from standard Polish “ are 
not sufficient to prevent Silesian and other Poles 
understanding one another’s speech; and standard 
Polish is used by the Silesian Poles in writing.” For 
ourselves, we do not attach much importance to this 
argument. Even if the Upper Silesian Poles habitually 
use a language which differs from the language of 
Warsaw, as much as the language habitually used by 
the peasants of Brittany differs from Parisian French, 
they may still be as genuinely Polish as the Bretons 
are genuinely French. But in point of fact there is 
a good deal of doubt as to the strength of the sentiment 
felt by the Silesian Poles for Poland over the border. 
There has always been a powerful feeling for inde- 
pendence in Upper Silesia, and it is less a love of Poland 
than a hatred of Prussia that animates the mass of 
the “ Water Polish” miners and peasants. For that 
hatred, there is no reason to doubt, the Prussians, and 
particularly the Prussian Governments since the days 
of Bismarck, are themselves almost entirely to blame. 
The long and ruthless persecution by Berlin of her 
Polish subjects is now reacting as it was bound to 












react upon the fortunes of Germany. And this anti- 
Germanism in Upper Silesia is unhappily accentuated 
by the fact that it is to a large extent a “ class-war”’ 
feeling; for it is the Germans who dominate the 
bourgeoisie there, whilst the Poles, whose strength 
is in the proletariat, protest that their German masters 
have treated them as helots. 

But the claim of which most is heard, at any rate 
abroad, is not so much a racial or political as an 
economic one. Germany urges that the possession of 
Upper Silesia is vital to her existence. Apart altogether 
from the minerals and the forests, she has always 
relied for a large part of her prosperity on the Silesian 
coal. Upper Silesia, in fact, accounted for something 
like one quarter of her total coal supply in pre-war 
days, and to deprive her of this, in view of her heavy 
losses and her heavy obligations to the Allies, would 
be to cripple her irretrievably. The Poles, of course, 
make light of this plea. They adduce figures to show 
that Germany was able last year to supply her railways, 
her industries and her domestic consumers with a far 
higher percentage of their requirements in coal than was 
Poland. But, while we quite appreciate the fact that 
the Poles have not got as much coal as they want, 
we are not prepared to accept all their statistical 
inferences and to conclude roundly that Germany 
could quite easily afford to hand over the Silesian 
coalfield to them. They are on better ground, certainly, 
when they point out that a clause in the Peace Treaty 
requires Poland, if she gets Upper Silesia, to allow 
the Germans to purchase during the period of fifteen 
years the Silesian coal and other products “‘ on terms 
as favourable as are applicable to like products sold 
under similar conditions in Poland or any other 
country.” This, however, does not imply any right 
of pre-emption, and it is not unlikely that Poland would 
find she had very little surplus available for export to 
Germany. The Germans at all events derive small 
solace from this concession. 

What, then, is the conclusion? Looking at all the 
facts and the possibilities neither with pro-German nor 
pro-Polish eyes, we are bound to say that in our 
opinion Upper Silesia will be far better in German than 
in Polish odin It is hardly open to doubt that 
Germany’s needs, when not only her own internal 
satisfaction but her heavy external obligations are 
taken into account, far outweigh the needs of Poland. 
Nor can any intelligent person suppose that Upper 
Silesia will not be more efficiently run as a part of 
Germany than as a part of Poland. The Polish record 
in the last two years does not hold out very bright 
prospects of any capacity to make a success of a new 
province. And the indisputable fact that that province 
stands on a far higher ase of economic development 
and of general culture than the Polish Republic as a 
whole, is an added ground for uneasiness. We hope 
to see Poland make good, but we should like to see her 
make good with what she has got before a large piece 
of a superior civilization is given into her infantile 
keeping. From the point of view of the best interests 
of Europe, therefore, we trust that Upper Silesia will 
remain German, though, of course, we do not desire 
that it should remain German at the cost of violently 
outraging the sentiment of a majority of its people. 
As a matter of fact, we believe that the large measure 
of Home Rule which the German Reichstag promises 
for Upper Silesia will satisfy the majority of the 
Silesian Poles. And it will be for the Germans of 
to-morrow to prove that they are not the Prussians of 
yesterday. ; 

That, however, is not in our hands. But what is 
in our hands is the conduct of the plebiscite. Though the 
vote which will be given is not to be finally decisive of 
the fate of Upper Silesia, it will obviously be one of the 
determining factors in the minds of the Supreme 
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Council, and it is important, therefore, that it should 
be a free and a fair vote. In the present state of 
affairs, it looks like being nothing of the sort. Apart 
from the question of the 300,000 or 400,000 “‘ out voters” 
(i.e., Upper Silesians resident outside the plebiscite 
area), of where and when they are to vote, and of 
what their votes will count for, the situation in Upper 
Silesia itself is very black. Propaganda is legitimate, 
but armed terrorism is not. In this violent work 
the pro-Germans have in the past played their part, 
but for the moment it is the pro-Poles who are top-dog, 
and the ugliest allegations are made that they are 
supported by the French military authorities on the 
spot. Why was Mrs. Roden Buxton expelled from the 
country immediately on her arrival? Is not this expul- 
sion alone a proof that there was something to hide ? 
If the French choose to pin their faith to Poland, in 
pursuance of their anti-German policy, we think they 
are making a great blunder. But that is their affair. 
It is, however, our affair also, if they commit us in a 
joint undertaking to dishonourable courses. And it is 
the affair of all the world when a propaganda of outrage 
is fostered that can only be designed to turn the 
plebiscite into a mockery, and to make Central Europe 
still more unsafe for democracy. 


LONDON’S GREAT EXPERIMENT 


HE deplorable truth must be admitted that 
for all practical purposes the Education Act 
of 1918 has been suspended. The procedure 
under the Act contemplated the fixing of 

“appointed days in the 318 Local Education areas 
for the adoption of the various new provisions—day 
continuation schools, nursery schools, central schools, 
abolition of “ half-time,’’ raising the legal age of 
exemption to 14 years, ete. January Ist, 1921, had 
been foreshadowed as inaugurating the new era when 
“half-time ’’ employment of children of school age 
and when the “labour examination ’’ permitting eafly 
exemption would be things of the past. The “ appointed 
day’ for these long overdue reforms has just recently 
been postponed. Now a worse thing has happened. 
The Board of Education issued a circular letter to 
Education Committees about a fortnight ago stating 
that new projects involving additional expenditure 
should not be initiated without obtaining the consent 
of the Board. The effect of such a communication, 
in view of the outcry against high local rates, will be 


obvious. The Board loses its moral power to stimulate 
action. Reactionary authorities are effectively shielded 


in their lethargy. The path of the progressive munici- 
palities has been made extremely difficult. In one 
importart particular, however, reaction has failed. 
Despite the efforts of the backwoodsmen (vide the 
Parliamentary reports for the last week of last session) 
the London Day Continuation Schools were salved 
from the wreckage. ‘Ihe organisation was too com- 
plete, apparently, to be scrapped. 
* * . 


The system of Compulsory Day Continuation Schools 
for the Administrative County of London comes into 
active existence on January 10th. It is the largest 
single venture of its kind ever planned under public 
or private auspices. It will double the number of 
day continuation schools, voluntary or municipal, in 
this country and more than double the total enrolment 
of students. As an experiment in social reform its 

ibilities are not less important than those released 

y the Education Act of 1870. Admittedly the pro- 

posals are a compromise. The advocates of universal 
seco education and those who favour the raising 


of the elementary school leaving age to 15 or 16 years 
are far from satisfied with the new scheme It repre- 








sents, however, the limit to which public opinion would 

sanction legislation at present and the ardent reformer 
who would contest this statement must first explain 
the practical suspension of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act. 
It is of great importance, therefore, that the L.C.C. 
experiment should be understood and that it should 
be supported and sustained by the good will and approval 
of the friends of education. 

The “ appointed day” in London for bringing into 
operation the compulsory day continuation school 
clauses of the Education Act, 1918, was October 27th, 
1920. All children attaining the age of 14 years after 
that date and leaving the elementary school under 
the age of 16 years are liable to attend day continuation 
schools until they become sixteen. Those who were 
14 before the “appointed day"’ are not required to 
attend the continuation school although they may still 
be under fifteen. It is estimated that about 15,000 
little Londoners left school at the end of the Christmas 
term. They are now, legally, ‘‘ young persons,” they 
are the pioneer battalions of London’s army of day 
continuation school pupils. Each term they will be 
joined by another division of about equal strength 
until at the end of the first year the enrolment is expected 
to reach a total of sixty thousand. By Christmas 
1922, 120,000 names will be registered. Seven years 
hence, i.e., January, 1928, the term of compulsory 
attendance will be lengthened from two to four years, 
that is, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
The enrolment will then increase automatically to 
two hundred and forty thousand. Compulsory day 
continuation education as foreshadowed in the Fisher 
Act will be completely in being. 

Twenty-two Day Continuation Schools will be opened 
next week directly under L.C.C. control. For some 
years boy messengers in Government offices and young 
people in the service of the Postmaster-General have 
been in attendance at Council day classes. These will 
be absorbed into the general system although, it may 
be noted in passing, they will probably remain a dis- 
tinctly organised “‘ works school ” within the municipal 
system. The schools will be located as a general rule 
near the industrial centres, a concession to employers 
who at present are not exactly competing with one 
another for juvenile workers. It is stated, in this 
connection, that of those who left school last summer 
large numbers are still unemployed, and few who left 
at Christmas are likely to obtain work for many weeks. 
Fach young person will attend school for two periods 
of four hours each a “week, and must attend for 320 
hours in a year. The schools will be organized on a five- 
shift system. The school week will consist of ten ses- 
sions, each of four hours. Five sets of pupils will be 
able to attend for two sessions each. A school of the 
projected standard size of 360 places will accommodate, 
therefore, 1,800 pupils. The principals have been at 
work in their districts since last September, and a 
staff of nearly 200 teachers has been appointed. It is 
extremely satisfactory to learn that, in spite of the dearth 
of trained teachers, the L.C.C. had no difficulty in 
recruiting, at any rate for the first batch of appoint- 
ments, an adequate supply of well-qualified men and 
women ready and willing to embark upon an educa- 
tional adventure in uncharted seas. 

The problem of finding suitable accommodation has 
been difficult even for a body with the resources of the 
London County Council. By an extraordinary turn 
of the wheel of chance, abandoned elementary schools, 
dating back to the earliest days of the School Board 
for London, are being adapted to serve the new need. 
Old Castle Street Council School, Whitechapel, had 
become derelict owing to the eternal migration of the 
Jews, this time, in a north-westerly direction to Bethnal 
Green, Hackney and Stoke Newington. It will now 
hecome the home of a Day Continuation School. The 
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Westminster “ clearances ’’ having denuded the Horse- 
ferry Road School of scholars, the premises are avail- 
able to give effect to the will of Parliament under the 
shadow of Big Ben. Only a few of the new schools 
will be housed, however, in buildings which even 
approximately come up to modern standards. Fifty 
years ago the London School Board began its work 
in hired halls, mission buildings and parish rooms. 
Day Continuation Schools in London, in the main, 
will begin their careers in similar circumstances. The 
“school”’ in many of the twenty-two areas will be an 
aggregation of units conducted in different buildings. 
Obviously the task of the teaching staff to develop 
corporate life under these conditions will be extremely 
difficult. They deserve the sympathy and should 
command the help of every organisation and every 
social worker concerned with the welfare of the adolesent 
youth of London. 

What are the functions of the Day Continuation 
School? Primarily, in relation to the elementary 
school, its duties will be those of an Educational Salvage 
Corps. In the first few impressionable months after 
leaving school the juvenile worker is in a whirlpool of 
new experiences. School training, the content of nine 
or ten years’ instruction and even the elements of the 
“three R’s” in certain environments, are crowded 
into the background. The Day Continuation School 
should be effective to save much which has hitherto 
been lost. It is too often the case, unfortunately, that 
the elementary school child, who is compelled to begin 
work at the statutory age of exemption, believes its 
education is “‘ ended.’”’ That proposition will in future 
be demonstratively untrue. But the Continuation 
School, on its positive and creative side, has large 
possibilities for good. It can provide secondary educa- 
tion, partial and fragmentary it must be admitted, for 
whole classes of the juvenile population to whom even 
the phrase “secondary education’’ has hitherto been 
meaningless. It is entirely satisfactory to learn that the 
L.C.C. proposes that the curriculum shall be one com- 
prising general education from 14 to 16 years. The 
** vocational bias ’’ will come later when the 16-18 age 
period falls under compulsion. A rough division of the 
eight hours of attendance suggests two hours devoted 
to English subjects, two to Calculations and Drawing, 
two to Physical exercises and General Subjects and two 
to Practical work. Those employers who have started 
works continuation schools are said to be largely in 
sympathy with the idea of non-vocational instruction. 

hey hold that training in technique is more appro- 
priately, and, some say, better undertaken in the work- 
shop or factory or saleroom. The Day Continuation 
School should be, therefore, a centre for cultural educa- 
tion. It will fail in its highest purpose if it undertakes 
mere repetition work of the elementary school type. 
The elementary schools are, in many respects, strikingly 
progressive, and their teaching methods are good. In 
some departments both content and methods are un- 
equalled. But in others the tradition of a somewhat 
narrow training college system is still strong. The 
Day Continuation School must be free from any notion 
of “ marking time.”’ The pace of the class work need 
not and must not be governed by the capacity of the 
pupil somewhat below the average. The teacher 
must remember that employment, the realities of con- 
tact with a larger world and progress towards physical 
maturity are their allies in leading their pupils along 
new paths of thought and through new fields of cultural 
experience. The age, powers and social opportunities 
of the Day Continuation School pupil must not be 
forgotten, but these factors should be the measures of 
progression rather than of retardation. London in- 
augurates its Day Continuation Schools in unpropitious 
times. Positive unfriendliness, reaction, the burden 
of the rates, completely unsuitable accommodation, 


social unrest and a distinct, although temporary, fall 
in educational “‘ stock”’ are not favouring conditions, 
The courage of the teachers, the fascinating lure of a 
large social experiment and the wonderful, inherent 
possibilities of the new schools may supply the spiritual 
incentives which will achieve success. We hear a 
great deal about training for citizenship and education 
for leisure. Day Continuation Schools are the real 
thing. We must all wish success to the London experi- 
ment. 


NORTH BORNEO ALLEGATIONS 


IR WEST RIDGEWAY, the President of the North 
Borneo Chartered Company, evidently holds some 
strong views upon the wisdom of terminating the 

existence of that pestiferous body the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society. In the White Book* just 
issued these views are put before Lord Milner in language 
which may be called ‘‘ warm,” because in the opinion of 
Sir West Ridgeway the labours of this society are happily 
“now to a great extent over, for there are very few parts 
of the Empire where mal-treatment of the native population 
takes place”; also because this society has submitted to 
the Secretary of State certain documents and evidence 
placed at its disposal, containing allegations with regard to 
conditions in North Borneo which Sir West Ridgeway, to 
his own satisfaction at least, shatters to fragments. 

The story appears to open in 1914 when an ex-Judicial 
Commissioner, acting upon the advice of an eminent legal 
authority, laid certain facts before the society upon the 
expropriation of native Dusuns from their lands; _ these 
allegations were later on reinforced by others emanating 
from a doctor and a planter. The committee of the 
society; in the simplicity of their faith,* interviewed the 
directors and attempted to persuade them to arrange for 
an impartial enquiry into these allegations; this was refused, 
and as nothing could be done during the war, the society 
held its hand, and then with the return of peace asked 
Lord Milner to examine the material and the witnesses, or, 
at least, to assure the society that he was satisfied with 
conditions in North Borneo. The present White Book 
explains what followed. Two directors of the company, 
including Sir West Ridgeway, visited North Borneo this 
year, and whilst there enquired into the allegations made 
against their administration, with the result that in his 
despatch to the Secretary of State the president of the 
Chartered Company triumphantly announces that none of 
these wicked allegations are true, and that ‘“‘ no reforms have 
been introduced, for none is required ’”—blissful Borneo ! 

Fortunately—or unfortunately—there are certain appen- 
dices! There is one covering an enquiry into the conditions 
of an estate called the Sapong Estate, another covering an 
“Indaba ” with the Dusuns of Papar, and a third covering 
an enquiry into labour conditions. This happy estate of 
Sapong is, we are told, run by a Mr. Lease, whose chief 
merit is that he is a great disciplinarian. The investigators 
when about to visit this estate warned Mr. Lease of their 
coming, and upon arrival the 800 employees were suitably 
drawn up “ in formation ” and asked what, if any, grievances 
they had got. After some delay certain employees stepped 
out of the ranks and were examined, and in the result it was 
declared that the investigators were unable to discover any 
grounds for the allegations with regard to this estate! But 
the investigators went on to say “ the number of recorded 
desertions is excessive,” and that this appeared to be due 
to “ the rigid discipline observed on Sapong ” ; again, “ the 
number of coolies charged (before magistrates) is far in excess 
of the figures shown by other estates.” ‘The smallest 
breach of estate regulation appears to furnish grounds for a 
prosecution.” But it seems that these “ disciplined 
coolies have certain “ make-weights,” for we are told 
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‘‘There is a gambling house on the estate . . . under the 
supervision and control of the Resident,”’ they also have the 
consolation that they can buy opium “for cash” at the 
estate shop. The coolies, should certainly be happy on 
Sapong. 

Another interesting appendix covers in eleven short 
paragraphs a conference upon the alienation of native lands 
to make rubber plantations. The president of the Chartered 
Company opened this short conference in a speech congratu- 
lating the assembled Dusuns upon “ the victorious conclusion 
of the Great War,” but the silly Dusuns appeared to be more 
interested in the alienation of their lands than in the Treaty 
of Versailles ; indeed, they had the effrontery to put up 
Raymond, headman of the Christian Dusuns, to ask for an 
“assurance” that ‘Government (the company) would 
not alienate any more flat land ’—flat land, it is explained 
in another appendix, isthe land used by Dusuns togrow their 
food. Sir West Ridgeway said the Government had no 
such intention and brought the headman of the Christians 
on to the safer ground of the provision of trained midwives 
for prospective Dusun mothers! But midwives did not 
seem to interest the Dusuns overmuch, and they adroitly 
switched the president of the company back to the land 
question, whereupon it was ‘‘ obvious that opportunity was 
being taken . . . to air private grievances” and an inti- 
mation of a “closure” was given and the proceedings 
terminated by the Mohammedan section humbly asking 
whether they might have a piece of land for a mosque, also 
whether they might be permitted to make a collection 
amongst themselves to pay for its erection—this permission, 
the public will be pleased to learn, has, after due formalities, 
been graciously extended. 

The ‘‘ Committee on Estate Abuses ” was composed of one 
director of the company (chairman), three officials of the 
company, and three planters. The report issued by this 
committee is the most exhaustive of the appendices, there 
is a good deal which the layman cannot understand about 
Durian orchards and the desecration of graveyards, but 
again the native witnesses came to complain of the expro- 
priation of their lands in order to make rubber plantations. 
The report also shows that the purchases of the coolies on 
the estates are limited for various reasons to the estate 
shops, and that such purchases are carried out by “‘ tokens,” 
whilst it is clear that each estate has a “ place of detention.” 
There is in this report an unsavoury passage upon brothels, 
denying their existence, but concludes with the following 
virtuous sentence upon prevailing immorality. ‘‘ Such 
immorality is, in effect, a safeguard against social evils of a 
much more serious character.” The committee also say 
that “controlled gambling” is advantageous, because 
otherwise the coolie is not fit for work the next day, and that, 
in their opinion, gambling, as now controlled, is ‘ conducted 
fairly on estates.”” Upon the question of flogging, the com- 
mittee has the following which would be hard to beat in the 
labour history of the world :—‘‘ Labourers are only whipped 
judicially as a punishment for certain breaches of the Labour 
Law.” These, then, are the conditions of that happy land of 
North Borneo, as disclosed in the White Book and by the 
company’s own admission, yet upon the authority of the 
president of its Chartered Company, Lord Milner is told : 
“No reforms have been introduced, for none is required |” 


ON GIVING UP SMOKING 


] HAVE only one fault to find with giving up tobacco. 
It makes a man boastful. I have only one fault 
to find with his boastfulness. It is usually prema- 
ture. This time, however, I have really given up smoking. 
It happened at the stroke of the New Year. Not exactly 
at twelve o'clock midnight, for I am no precisian. I had 
a friend with me till two in the morning, and it would not 
be polite to give up tobacco in the middle of a conversation. 
It would be gross and inopportune, like making a scene in 


church. Consequently, I post-dated the entrance of the 
New Year till eight o’clock in the morning. On an ordinary 
morning, when a man wakes at eight, he is faced by a simple 
enough problem. “Shall I get up,” he finds himself asking, 
“or shall I have breakfast in bed ?” It is a problem which 
a thoughtless man settles in five seconds, but over which 
a thoughtful man may well ponder for a couple of hours. 
On waking at eight, however, on a morning on which one 
has given up tobacco, one feels like a schoolboy confronted 
for the first tine with the binomial theorem. ‘If I get up,” 
you ask yourself, ““ what am I to do? On the other hand, 
if I stay in bed, what am I to do?” You know that, 
whether you rise or stay in bed, you will not have begun 
the second cup of coffee when your hand will reach out 
automatically in search of the cigarettes. It is as natural 
as blinking. Try to keep your eyelids open for twenty 
minutes and you will realise a part of the effort that is re- 
quired to control the human hand as it reaches out for an 
after-breakfast cigarette. You will have to concentrate 
every faculty you possess on that miserable little purpose. 
You will not be able to read the paper without moving your 
eyelids. You will not be able to talk without it. You will 
not be able to work without it. Seeing that it was useless 
for a man beginning a new life to attempt to do anything 
else at the same time, I remained in bed till luncheon, in 
the hope that I might solve my difficulties in sleep. But I 
could not sleep: I could only feel cross. Now, I had made 
a resolution not to be cross in the New Year. Neither the 
children nor the cat, neither the servants nor the Govern- 
ment, were to know the rough edge of my tongue any more. 
Yet here I was, already fuming like a volcano, and the bell 
not yet gone for noon. Had I met my enemy in such a 
mood, I should have poured boiling lava down his neck. 
I am sure I should. Here was I, an infinitely better man 
than I had been twenty-four hours previously, and yet in 
an infinitely worse temper than I had known since the last 
time I gave up tobacco—gave it up, I mean, genuinely. 

I do not know how I could have got through the rest of 
the day if I had not left myself what moralists may regard 
as a loophole, but what I regard as a graceful concession 
to human nature. I am no believer in absolute virtue. 
That is for another world. Life is mainly a compromise, 
and there is a crucial difference between being a practical 
teetotaller and being a practising teetotaller. I myself, I 
may say, am a practical teetotaller. I inhabit the lower 
slopes of virtue, and dare not aspire to the heights. Not 
that I am niggard of respect to those who can clamber up 
the frozen brows of precipices and stand on them, elate and 
ungiddy. I salute them from afar. I feel that on this 
huge mountain of virtue we are all brothers. But nature 
herself teaches us that, while some may climb to the roof 
of Mont Blanc for pleasure, it is lower down that you must 
look not only for fruit and flower but for the dingdong works 
of practical man. Anyhow, in all humility, I made a com- 
promise. I resolved that, though I would give up tobacco, 
I would not give it up so absolutely as to forbid myself 
to smoke a cigarette if I were having a meal with a friend. 
At first, I limited myself to two cigarettes. Then, on con- 
sideration, I said three. I admit that, when I first made 
my resolution about tobaeco, I had not thought of human- 
ising it in this way. But I remembered that I had to go out 
to dinner on New Year’s night, and I felt that it would be 
an act of discourtesy to my host to appear sullen and self- 
centred, as a-‘man wholly given up to the attempt to lead a 
new life is bound to appear. My compromise was a social, 
not a selfish, act. It was a compliment to my host at my 
own expense. It had the incidental advantage of enabling 
me to get through Saturday without breaking my resolution. 
True, I was unable to work. All the afternoon I could do 
nothing but think of my symptoms. My temples were as if 
pressed inavice. My lower eyelids began to smart as though 
I had been several nights without sleep. My throat ached 
drily. Generally speaking, I felt all gone to pieces—the 
sort of person you see described in a patent-medicine adver- 
o2 
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tisement. On looking in the glass, I could see that I had 
aged. My skin was yellow and haggard. My eyes were 
hollow and had dark rings under them. I knew that I 
had only to light a cigarette, and the pain in my throat 
and my eyes would disappear. But I did not light it. 
[I sat in my chair with my mouth open, thinking of dinner. 
About five I tried a game of auction, but I found myself 
wanting to go sixteen no trumps, which seemed to me 
funny but to the others merely hysterical. Luckily, the 
dinner was an early one. I felt younger with every course, 
not because I am particularly fond of food, but because 
each course brought me a stage nearer my first smoke of 
the day. My only criticism of the meal would be that the 
others lingered rather long over the ices. Even this, how- 
ever, worked to my advantage. It was during the ices 
that I boldly faced the problem whether a cigar and a cigar- 
ette are technically the same thing or technically different. 
It was a problem, I may say, that, though I had been a 
smoker for twenty-five years, I had never faced before. 
I have never liked cigars. Now, however, as I looked round 
my fellow-guests all sipping their ices as if they were going 
to live to be a thousand, it slowly struck me that a cigar 
was merely a cigarette of larger growth. A year ago I 
should have said that a cigar was equal to six cigarettes. 
Now I realised that a cigar was essentially the same 
as a cigarette, and that, with a cigar and two cigarettes, I 
might be able not only to keep my resolution but to keep it 
joyfully. It was a jolly dinner. Not being a cigar-smoker, 
I dared not convert all three of my cigarettes into cigars, 
but you can suck the stump even of one cigar for quite a 
long time. It was like a speck of loose mould in my lips 
when at length I threw it away in the Tube on the way home. 

Sunday was like Saturday—only worse. Abstinence from 
tobacco is a disease with easily recognised symptoms. Your 
pulse flags, your eye-sockets ache, your ankles swell. You 
begin to wonder whether your ankles are not thicker than 
your knees. You have seen the word ‘“‘ Phat-pheet ” in an 
advertisement, and you think you must be suffering from 
it. You cannot remember whether it is a disease or a cure, 
but your feet are so heavy that you feel you must have it. 
Then aphasia sets in. You forget how to spell ‘‘ accommo- 
date.” You take up a newspaper and begin an article 
entitled “Premiums for Babies.” But what you think 
you are reading is “‘ Petroleum for Babies,” and before you 
are half through the article you would give a sovereign to 
know whether it is you or the writer who is mad. When 
you are alone in the room, life is just tolerable. You can 
obtain a measure of relief from your hydraulically-pressed 
temples and your aching throat and eyes by screwing up 
your features into shapes you had never before thought of, 
but you must take care that no one comes in on you suddenly 
while you are doing so. Your wife will tell you that she 
cannot stay in the room with a man who is practising im- 
personations of the Idiot Boy. The way of transgressors 
is hard, but the way of non-smokers is harder. I wonder 
if all non-smokers habitually behave as I behaved on the 
Ist and 2nd of January. If so, I am not surprised that 
Stevenson advised women never to marry a man who does 
not smoke. Not to smoke, it seems to me, is the nearest 
thing to being a lunatic that a sane man can achieve. On 
Sunday my reason was saved by a man who called about 
half-past six. He had already had tea, and so had I, and 
it was too early for dinner. But I vehemently insisted 
on his having a second tea, having decided that tea was a 
meal within the meaning of my oath. Then came three 
cigarettes, and it was not till after supper that I lost my 
temper again. 

On Monday .. . 

Now, on Monday, life is real, life is earnest. The problem 
immediately arose how one was to work and not smoke at 
the same time. How to do two things at once? The thing 
is not possible save to a juggler or a Sir Boyle Roche. I 
had taken my resolve, however, and I devoted the day to 


ye 


not smoking. With the help of luncheon with one friend 





and tea with another, I contrived to get through a certain 
amount of routine work, but, as for attempting a book- 
review or even a poem, I might as well have tried to climb 
the moon. 

On Tuesday .. . 

On Tuesday I had a really important article to write. [| 
had promised it—promised it not only to myself but to an 
editor. Now, my promise to give up tobacco was made 
only to myself. Even the people who solve breakfast-table 
problems in the British Weekly would, I think, admit that 
here was a nice case of conscience. Charitable reader, what 
would you have done in the circumstances ? I will tell you 
what I did. I smoked. I did not smoke absolutely, 
however. I compromised. I resolved to find out the date 
of old New Year’s Day, which must fall about the 12th, 
and to give up tobacco then. That is why—TI am perfectly 
frank about it—I am smoking a pipe as I write. I am feeling 
a little better, but I have been down to the roots of the 
mountains. v. % 


THE UNPOPULARITY 
OF PROGRESS 


N a recent article of mine on “The Future of 
the Body” the argument was advanced that 
the psychical factors are predominant in man; 
that mere physique is ceasing to be of value 

except in so far as it serves the psychical, which is 
indeed our all; and that “ progress is the emergence 
and increasing dominance of mind.’’ The writer of an 
editorial article in the Manchester Guardian (Decem- 
ber 13th, 1920) accepts these arguments and predictions, 
but asks a searching question which he rightly describes 
as ‘“‘ open and interesting,” and to which he invites me 
to reply. He suggests that the reply may be “ easy,” 
but I think it very difficult, and I offer it with diffi- 
dence. Here is the question : 


Will ‘‘ Lens’ some day explain to us laymen the place, 
in the evolutionary system, of the extraordinarily strong 
sentimental resistance of man, especially in some periods, 
to the general direction of his growth ? Consider the enormous 
volume of contempt continuously poured, in England, on any 
life lived in deliberate accord with that direction; the 
palpably more living interest of the average schoolmaster 
in the physical success of his pupils than in their growth 
of mental power to deal with the world ; the immense mass 
and vogue of the modern literature of adoration for physique, 
and especially for the types of physical power and skill in 
which there seems to be the lowest proportion of survival 
value, in an evolutionary sense; above all, the vehement 
impulse, Kingsleyan or Kiplingesque, to attribute a mystic 
aureole of quasi-moral beauty to the man of action as against 
the man of reason and knowledge, the man of action, in this 
context, being usually a man of rather rudimentary action, 
often engaged only in forms of physical action for which no 
advanced personal equipment is necessary. What serious 
human impulse, if any, is at the bottom of all these popular 
preferences and idealisations ? Is there in the mind of the 
race some essentially sane and rightly purposeful ingredient 
of reaction playing a part like that of the better kind of 
conservatism in a State—supplying, that is, an element of 
brake-power adequate to steady but not to overcome the 
movement of vital change? Is it just that some races, at 
some periods, are “ naughty,” like little boys who feel it 
virile to get at loggerheads with their environment by lying 
on wet grass? Or what is it ? 

In other words, if progress be as I have defined it, 
if the psychical factors be supreme and all-important 
in man, if naught else in him be really noble or human, 
why is progress so unpopular? The suggestion that 
the popular contempt for mind and worship of muscle 
is a “ sane and rightly purposeful ingredient of reaction, 
functioning as a brake, is ingenious, but I, for one, 
reject it here without argument. The contrary sug- 
gestion, that this is a symptom of a “ naughty period, 
seems to me to be consonant with the observed facts 
of history. 

For the sentiment described in the foregoing quota- 
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tion is not universal or constant. Readers who are 
vastly better acquainted than I with the records of 
the past must surely be able to name times and places 
where brains were most highly esteemed, though not 
by any means to the unnatural or quasi-mystical 
despite of the physical. How was it in the Age of 
Pericles, for instance? How has it ever been amongst 
the Jews? To-day, so far as the United States is 
concerned, I can testify from very wide observation 
in the two past years that my commentator’s descrip- 
tion of popular sentiment is not applicable. Of course, 
there are plenty of baseball “ fans’’ who will travel 
a long way to see “ Babe Ruth” hit a “ home run” 
—as he twice did when I went to see him myself, 
and athletics are splendidly cultivated at the univer- 
sities, as the recent Olympic Games demonstrated only 
too thoroughly. But the respect for brains and the 
belief in education are intense and universal; indeed, 
they are positively Scottish, probably owing a great 
deal to the Scottish elements in the American civilisa- 
tion. When required to lecture in the “* Civic Center,” 
during a recent International Congress in Washington, 
one was informed that it was in the Girls’ High School, 
which sounded like some mistake somewhere until one 
was told that, in honour of education, and in order to 
remind citizens of its place and their relation towards 
it, the largest and finest auditorium in the capital of 
the Republic has been built in the centre of a girls’ 
school. . 

Perhaps the reader can name, as I fear I cannot, a 
period or periods when education and the things of the 
mind were honoured in England as they have been in 
Scotland since John Knox founded the village school, 
and as they are in America now. Such a period has 
not been within my lifetime, but 1 am certain that 
the unpopularity of progress is more intense in England 
since the war and as a result thereof. In Scotland, and 
in America, too, one has been told that the war has 
had the same tendency—though that was hard to 
believe in the latter instance. But certainly it is on 
record that, though the American Civil War was won 
by the side which was fighting for a moral principle, 
at least one great reform was not merely arrested but 
put back for many years by it. We know that similar 
phenomena to those of to-day were observed here after 
the Boer War. It was, perhaps, the same in Prussia 
after the Franco-Prussian War, when Bebel said “* Das 
Volk ist siegestrunken.”” On the other hand, the effect 
of defeat upon Prussia was directly the reverse of the 
phenomena which I am here trying to connect with 
the close of a victorious war. We remember that, 
after Prussia had been overrun by Napoleon, there rose 
such men as Fichte, that the impoverished State began 
its work of reconstruction by spending a vast sum of 
money upon the creation of the University of Berlin, 
and that the Prussia which avenged herself in 1871 
was avowedly the product of the “ Prussian school- 
master.” It remains to be seen whether, as I for one 
expect, history will repeat itself. Meanwhile, amongst 
the fruits of victory in this country are to be reckoned 
the unparalleled popularity of boxing, despite the fact 
that we can only produce second-raters, and the 
unchallenged postponement of the Education Act, by 
way of economy. Such things I take to be essentially 
morbid symptoms of the Siegestrunkheit of the popular 
mind and of those who represent it only too accurately 
at Westminster. : 

There is a natural phenomenon, however, not to be 
connected causally, as a rule, with war or any excep- 
tional or pathogenic factor, which bears upon our 
question. We know that some of the lower animals 
are of higher type in youth than in maturity. The 
young barnacle is a free-swimming and promising 
creature, and its adult state, which is unquestionably 
degenerate, is not morbid but normal, for the barnacle. 





Now, missionaries who devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of, say, Australian aboriginal or Kaffir children, 
are delighted with their young charges and entertain 
high hopes of their futures. But these hopes are 
dashed to the ground at puberty, when the promising 
boy turns into a man whose interests are chiefly sexual, 
when he is not sleeping, eating or hunting. Generally 
speaking, the child of the lower races degenerates at 
puberty, and, whilst the development of the beard, 
of the cranial bosses above the eyes—filled, alas, not 
with brains but with air—and so forth are stigmata of 
(quite normal) physical degeneracy, the really important 
fact is the decadence of the intelligence and the Moral 
which were so promising in the child. Neither Stanley 
Hall nor Havelock Ellis, nor any other writer, so far 
as I know, has adequately dealt with this outstanding 
fact—that puberty, adolescence, the emergence of the 
sex instinct, involves or coincides with or implies 
psychical degeneracy in the men (rather than the women) 
of the lower races especially, and in most men of even 
the higher races. If we knew anything of the factors 
of such degeneracy we might, perhaps, be able to 
control it ; but we know scarcely anything. 

The ductless glands are involved. They have to be 
considered not only individually but also as a whole. 
If the *‘ endocrine balance ’’ be much disturbed, normal 
development of the individual is impossible: he 
becomes a giant or a cretinous dwarf, or grows senile 
in his teens, or what not; but most frequently of all 
he will become some kind of a fool. We are studying 
the effect of diet, and especially of the vitamines, upon 
the “‘endocrine balance’; but we know very well that 
purely psychical factors may directly and extremely 
affect the ductless glands and their secretions, both 
qualitatively, quantitatively and relatively to one 
another. It may be that the psychical atmosphere of 
war, with its worship of force and contempt for the 
spiritual, is now affecting the “endocrine balance’’ of 
our adolescents so as to modify temperament and in- 
stinct-emotion inthe directions which exalt muscle and 
sex and make progress, as I have defined it, unpopular. 

This is the best I can do for my questioner, and a 
poor best, no doubt, but in these realms we can only 
speculate as yet, for we know nothing certainly except 
that the long and deep trough of the wave after “ vic- 
tory’’ is a damnable epoch through which to have 
to live. LENS. 


Correspondence 
OUTRAGES AND REPRISALS 


To the Editor of Tux New Sra resMan. 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. James F. Muirhead writes as 
follows in your issue of New Year’s Day : “ I also protest against 
your fallacious analogy between Prussia in Belgium and England 
in Ireland. The Prussians had no locus standi in Belgium except 
that of burglars ; the present British Government, by no choice 
of its own, is the responsible Government of Ireland until another 
has been constitutionally formed to take its place.” 

Quite so, but if Mr. Muirhead had his house set fire to and 
his valuables stolen by a policeman who had been placed in 
charge, I think his indignation would be at least as great as 
if the act had been committed by a burglar ; and I doubt whether 
he would be appeased if the Commissioner of Police told him 
that the policeman’s act was a reprisal, some unknown person 
in the neighbourhood having thrown a stone and cut open his 
head, and that it was only human nature for him to act as he did. 
Nor would it be fair to accuse all those who sympathised with 
Mr. Muirhead in such circumstances of encouraging hooligans to 
stone policemen on duty.—Yours, etc., 

R. Grant Brown. 


WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Sin,—At the risk of being called a reactionary, | wrote my 
original letter in the hope of raising with Mr. Davies this question 
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of the “ privileged classes,” so familiar in the jargon of the 
economists. How can it be asserted that a tax-free loan will 
“ create ”’ a privileged class when it is well-known that a privileged 
class already exists in the person of the capitalist, and will con- 
tinue to exist until the capitalist is replaced under Socialism by 
the bureaucrat ? The mere fact that high taxation makes it 
impossible for Lord Southdown to live at Southdown House does 
not prevent Southdown House from being occupied by Mr. 
Gottrich of Gottrich, Profiteer & Co., and will not prevent it 
from being occupied by the Minister for Parish Pumps. Angry 
denunciation and threats of the police cannot disguise the fact 
that privileged classes evade taxation, since such evasion is 
recognised in economic theory by the well-known postulate that 
a tax imposed beyond certain limits ceases to be productive. 
Indeed this economic law is perhaps the most powerful influence 
that exists against the extravagance of a State that delights to 
decide what it wishes to spend and to imprison those who refuse 
to pay. But since Mr. Davies dislikes the more criminal forms 
of evasion which are entailed by investing capital abroad, perhaps 
he will contemplate more calmly the honest methods of evasion 
at home. These methods do not rob the Exchequer, so naturally 
the State does not consider them to be a crime; they merely 
pass on the burden of taxation to others, leaving the “ privileged 
classes *’ immune. 

Mr. Davies is horrified at my proposal because it is equivalent 
to a 9 per cent. loan. But.what is the use of shutting our eyes 
to the fact that loans of 1,000 millions cannot be raised at any 
lower rate of interest ? And the reason that they cannot be 
raised is that the “ privileged classes” propose to evade their 
income-tax by exacting a rate of interest that will cover it. I 
am the trustee of a lady who has ceased to belong to the privileged 
classes, since she receives 24 per cent. on her capital. In her 
eyes Mr. Davies himself, making an honest investment in 6 per 
cent. Housing Bonds, is a horribly privileged human being. 
Nevertheless no one will buy 6 per cent. Housing Bonds, though 
we deceive ourselves by calling 6 per cent. the official rate of 
interest. It is not sufficient for the purposes of evasion. Hatred 
of the ruined pre-war rich should not blind us to the existence 
of the privileged post-war profiteer. 

It seems clear therefore to the layman that it is the clear- 
sighted and logical mind of the French, and not their crass 
stupidity as Mr. Davies suggests, that prompts them to the issue 
of a 6 per cent. tax-free loan. While, on the other hand, it is 
our national hypocrisy that prompts us to deny that we must 
either allow the privileged classes to evade their income-tax or 
give up the idea of funding the floating debt.— Yours, etc., 

Chester House, OLIVER BRETT. 

Upper Belgrave Street, S.W. 
January 8rd. 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—May I put the matter thus to your correspondent, 
“A Student of Facts” ? 

If I had £2,500 available I could pay that amount for a Rolls- 
Royce car or I could lend it to the Government on Treasury 
Bills, and the Government, which needs such cars as furniture 
for the Garden of Eden, could pay that amount. But if the 
Government can “create” bank credit, that is to say, can draw 
cheques on the security of its own promise to pay (out of the 
taxpayers’ pocket hereafter), it can (and will) leave my £2,500 
alone and immediately overbid me; and, as it had to have 
motor cars and many other things at any price during the war, 
that is exactly what it did (issuing stock on the security of 
future taxation and currency notes on the security of the stock), 
and prices soared accordingly. But, conversely, if I could get 
my bankers to give me an advance on my own credit, in excess 
of the £2,500 I still had on deposit with them I could, in my 
turn, overbid the Government and put up prices higher; and 
the Government has had sense enough to discourage my doing 
so by getting the bank rate raised to and kept at 7 per cent. 

If, in addition to the private demand for commodities and 
services released (as advocated by your correspondent) by 
paying off £1,000,000 of Treasury Bills, the Government added a 
demand to the same amount “ by the creation of new bank 
credit ’—which, of course, it would do—since it does not reissue 
Treasury Bills for the mere fun of having a big balance but does 
so because it needs cash for current expenditure, the result 
would be simply to make the Government and the public bidders 
against one another, with a margin of £1,000,000 ‘‘ new money ” 
to run each other up with for the amount of commodities and 
services for the moment available, or to offer in higher prices 
as an inducement to increased production. 





We really have had quite enough of this process, which is 
commonly known as Inflation, and has been produced by pre- 
cisely the method (viz., “‘ creation ” of credit) which your ingen- 
uous correspondent now so gravely advocates as a new and 
fruitful discovery.—Yours, etc., SyDNEY OLIVIER. 


To the Editor of Tue New SratTesMan. 

Sir,—The correspondent who supported a proposal to pay off 
the floating debt by means of a 6 per cent. tax-free loan has 
been so fully answered by Mr. Emil Davies that the latter may 
not feel disposed to return again to the subject this week. Though 
no doubt provoked to answer, he has not been, on this occasion, 
specifically invoked, and so may feel inclined to leave the question, 
proposed by “A Student of Facts,” to be answered in your 
Correspondence columns. 

In the absence of his authoritative comment may I ask whether 
“A Student of Facts” is prepared to advocate the payment of 
Treasury bills, as they mature, in Treasury notes ? 

They could, of course, be readily manufactured in sufficient 
quantity, and, having the credit of the State behind them, there 
would be no necessity for the “ nationalisation ’’ of the Bank of 
England for the purpose. The six effects which he enumerates 
would, no doubt, result, “‘ amongst others,” from this simple 
plan, which is indistinguishable from his own, and its indefinite 
extension to all State liabilities might plunge the country, 
almost immediately, into all those millennial advantages which 
are so apparent in Austria and Russia. 

But perhaps I am doing him an injustice, and his suggestion is 
merely an oliosa sedulitas, despite the grave earnestness of his 
pseudonym.—Yours, etc., W. R. Priston. 

H.M.S. Royal Sovereign. 

January 2nd. 


LABOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Under the heading of *‘ Comments” in your issue of 
January Ist you make reference to unemployment in certain 
of the building trades, and special mention is made of painting 
and paper-hanging. The official figures which you quote include 
not only house painters but also coach painters and various 
other classes of painters. It is among coach painters that 
unemployment is most acute at the present time, consequent 
upon the depression in the motor and engineering industries. 
If these coach painters are to be candidates for jobs in the 
building trades they will be just as truly “ dilutees ” as would 
the unskilled men the Government wishes to introduce. 

Similar remarks may be made with regard to carpenters, of 
whom there is a goodly number unemployed. The term carpenter 
covers quite a multitude of occupations and includes various 
classes of aeroplane workers. 

I do not suspect the trade unions would offer any serious 
objection to these men sharing their work, but the point is an 
important one, and the correction is, I think, worth making. 
Further, it is worthy of note that any unemployment which 
actually exists among house painters and paper-hangers may be 
attributed directly to lack of bricklayers.—Yours, etc., 

Worcester, E. W. Harrison. 

January 3rd. 


THE NONSENSE ABOUT THE CLASSICS 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Since the controversy raised by Sir Harry Johnston's 
letter goes on in your columns, you may have room for the 
few observations which I am moved to contribute. A mis- 
apprehension seems to underly the argument that it is absurd 
to give special importance to the study of the ancient Greek 
and Latin classics when so much literature of equal or superior 
intrinsic value has been produced in other ages by other races 
of men—by the ancient Chinese, for instance, as your last 
correspondent, Colonel Garwood, suggests. The importance of 
the classics for us does not lie so much in their intrinsic 
value as literature (whatever that may be) as in this, that they 
are, as a matter of historical fact, the head of the river of which 
all forms of European rationalist culture are streams. What- 
ever changes future ages may bring, nothing can displace the 
classics from their peculiar position as the beginning. However 
long Western civilisation goes on, it will remain true that the 
first literary monument of that civilisation was the Homeric 
poems, and that Western prose literature began with Herodotus. 
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“ Though ye should have ten thousand tutors,” the Apostle 
said in another connection, ‘*‘ yet have ye not many fathers.” 
And because all subsequent streams of Western civilisation are 
derived from that river-head, the head’s importance is as broad 
as the civilisation as a whole. Had the ancient Hellenic civilisa- 
tion been choked up or modified substantially by any thwart 
influence, not a single European literature would have existed 
in the form it has to-day. This could not be said of any of the 
collateral branches, whatever their intrinsic value may be. 
English literature, of course, owes a great deal to Italian and 
French literature, and would be somewhat different apart from 
those influences ; but even if French and Italian literature had 
been destroyed, an English literature bearing the essential 
marks of the civilisation derived from the classical would no 
doubt have come into being, and vice [versa. The importance 
of the collateral branches for the civilisation as a whole can 
therefore never be as great as the importance of the river-head 
common to all. 

What intrinsic value, apart from its importance as the historical 

, the ancient Greek and Latin literature possesses 
isa question on which it would be idle to embark on an argument 
with Sir Harry Johnston. De gustibus—It would certainly be 
an astonishing phenomenon in human history if all the thousands 
of men of apparently well-qualified and independent judgment, 
who have found through many centuries a supreme value and 
beauty in the best works of antiquity, were under an illusion, 
hypnotised by a tradition, and Sir Harry Johnston alone of 
emancipated vision. Probably Sir Harry has that buoyant 
reliance upon his individual judgment which would make him 
quite happy, even if he were in a minority of one. In any case, 
argument would here obviously be futile. Professor Cruikshank 
has pointed out that the epithet “‘ suppositions ” which Sir Harry 
flung, apparently by way of depreciation, against the dialogues 
of Plato had no meaning. It is charitable to suppose that 
Sir Harry was himself intentionally writing nonsense about 
the classics with a provocative purpose. 

In discussing the use for life of a literary education, as com- 
pared with a scientific one, it seems often to be overlooked that 
the art of life does not consist merely in manipulating material 
things according to our desires, but in getting a certain attitude 
towards life, towards our own inner experiences and towards 
the men and women round us, which [makes us desire certain 
things and will certain things and feel certain things about 
them. “Science,” in the narrower sense, increases our com- 
mand over the means, but it does not tell us what ends to aim 
at, what it is good to be and to feel. It is in commerce with 
other minds that men get their standards in these things, and 
a classical education brings us into touch with minds whose 
outlook on life has been found to be a singular enrichment of 
experience. 

In all these questions we have to remember that any scheme 
of education is an unsatisfactory compromise, because there are 
only twenty-four hours in the day. A man who had a thorough 
scientific training as well as a thorough classical training would 
plainly have a larger grasp of the universe than one who has 
science without the classics, or the classics without science. 
It is not enough to show that some department of knowledge 
is essential to a complete education, because no education can 
be complete. We must reconcile ourselves at the outset to be 
fragmentary, and perhaps the wisest line of education is to give 
all the play we can to individual differences, neither forcing 
the boy whose interests are literary to learn science, nor the 
boy whose interests are scientific to study literature. 

I question whether there is much educational value in an 
elementary knowledge of the physical sciences. If people talk 
nonsense about the classics, there is, it seems to me, a good 
deal of nonsense talked about elementary science. If the know- 
ledge of some science is carried far enough to be of practical 
utility to the individual who has acquired it, there is sound 
reason for acquiring it; if it is carried far enough for original 
research and discovery, still more so. But I question whether 
an elementary smattering of, say, chemistry and physics has 
more educative value than the elementary knowledge of Greek 
grammar, which I agree to be waste ‘of time. Even a small 
knowledge of literature may be valuable, because it can imme- 
diately suggest an attitude to life, but scientific knowledge does 
not seem to me to begin to be worth much till it has been carried 
& good way. 

Most of those who to-day defend the value of the classics in 
education would, I think, admit freely that the traditional method 
of teaching the classics has been extraordinarily unintelligent and 
involved an appalling waste of time. Personally I agree with 
Sir Harry Johnston and Colonel Garwood in thinking that, the 


time at disposal being limited, a much better knowledge of 
antiquity could often be got by the study of translations than 
by a wrestling with the grammar of the original languages. 
But it is inconceivable that a time can ever come when men will 
have so lost their interest in humanity that they care no longer 
to look back to the origins of their civilisation, “ the rock 
whence they were hewn and the hole of the pit whence they were 
digg 


—Yours, etc., Epwyn BEVAN. 


ICELAND AND IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tue New Sraresman. 


Srr,—It has always been a pleasure to me to read “ Affable 
Hawk's” page on Books in General in Tuz New SraTesMan, 
but I was particularly delighted with his article on Icelandic 
literature in the issue of the 4th of this month, which I have 
just received. The European indifference to Icelandic affairs 
mentioned by him is, it seems tome, quite understandable and 
quite pardonable. But as he seems to be fondly hoping that we, 
the inhabitants of this country, are equally indifferent to 
European affairs, I am sorry to have to disillusion him on this 
point. If “ Affable Hawk” was here at this moment, instead 
of finding the sought-for opportunity to repose himself and 
forget the world he would, wherever he went in this country, 
be met with the question: ‘“‘ When are you English going to 
cease your undignified war on Ireland?” This question he 
would have to answer—or at any rate to face—a hundred times 
a day. 

“* Affable Hawk” is probably not serious when he proposes 
to come to Iceland ; or if he is serious he will probably come 
incognito, and so pass unheeded. But if he will condescend 
to reveal himself to us, the readers of Tuk New STATESMAN, 
he will, I hope, find that a cordial welcome awaits him here. 

Since I am writing, let me take the opportunity to express, 
on behalf of myself and your other readers here, our heartfelt 
thanks to you, Sir, and Tae New Sraresman for the brave 
and able stand you are making for the ideals of true Liberalism, 
the principles of justice and liberty. We in this country, who 
always have entertained the most sincere friendship for the 
British people, are glad to note that you voice the protest of 
your people against the infamous blackguardism with which 
your present Government is now disgracing the honour of your 
country by its shameful coercion of the Irish people, born to be 
your compeer and not your slave, or a prey to your lust for 
power.—Yours, etc., SN.ZBJORN JONSSON. 

Reykjavik, 

December 20th. 


JOHN TODHUNTER’S ESSAYS 
To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMan. 

Sir,—I have just seen in THe New StaresMAN of December 
25th a review of Essays by John Todhunter. Owing to careless 
reading your critic attributes to my husband the recollections 
which Mr. Standish O’Grady heard from his father, Thomas 
Todhunter. As John Todhunter was born on December 30th, 
*39, he could not possibly remember Mrs. Fry, who died in °45. 
O’Connell in ’47, or Moore, after long residence in England, in ’52. 
—Yours, etc., D. L. ToDHUNTER. 


JOHN) CLARE 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—With all gratitude to you for your notice of Clare's 
Poems, I feel bound to challenge your reviewer. He has, of 
course, every right to class Clare as he does, but he is unjust to 
myself and my collaborator in attributing to us an opinion (“* The 
editors of this volume have recognised quite frankly the futility 
of trying to make John Clare appear anything but a minor poet ’’) 
which we are far from holding. 

In the brief estimate of this poet which I permitted myself, 
I have said that he possessed “‘ a capacity for exact and complete 
nature poetry and for self-expression,” and again of certain 
asylum lyrics, “* In this sort of pathos, so indefinable and intimate, 
William Blake and only he can be said to resemble him.” These 
are words which I do not think I could honestly apply to any 
other poet. My restraint was not an ashamed silence. 

Clare may be a minor poet, but if I reckoned him so, I should 
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be unwilling indeed to give almost my whole energy and my 
leisure to the tantalizing work of recovering every scrap of 
material by or about him.—Yours, etce., 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
The Athenwum, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 
December 30th. 


REAR LAMPS ON BICYCLES 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan, 

Sir,—The mentality of motorists is as incomprehensible as 
that of the Germans during the late war. Mr. Venning is 
** astonished ” at my letter published in your issue of Decem- 
ber 4th and “ amazed” at your wholly admirable endorsement 
thereof. His claim to the title of cyclist must be a very slender 
one if he thinks that cyclists are haunted by the “ fear of being 
knocked down by every passing car.”” Such is not the case, as 
is abundantly proved by the fact that many cyclists are still 
riding at night without the “ protection” of even a rear lamp 
bracket, let alone a rear lamp. If rear lights on bicycles were 
left optional (as they always were) instead of being made com- 
pulsory, those who desire the permanent infliction of this in- 
tolerable and useless burden on cyclists would instantly realise 
our actual views on the subject of “ protection.” 

Possibly Mr. Venning will explain (if he can) how it is that 
motorists are unable to locate the head-lighted and relatively 
fast cyclist unless the latter wears a rear lamp, when apparently 
they have no difficulty in seeing pedestrians, equestrians, animals, 
perambulators, and other unlighted (and unlightable) traffic, 
all travelling much more slowly—and therefore overtaken much 
more quickly—than the cyclist. 

Your comments on Mr. Venning’s letter are absolutely correct. 
All organisations and journals representing the interests of 
cyclists are opposed to the rear-lighting order and are actively 
agitating for its abolition.—Yours, etc., 

Birkenhead. W. M. Rosinson. 

P.S.—May I ask Mr. Venning if he ever “‘ used ” a rear lamp 
on a bicycle before D.O.R.A. compelled him to? If not, why not? 


Miscellany 
NEW POETS 


ILI.—T. S. Enior.* 


\ 1 7 HEN two people are discussing modern poctry 
together the name of T. S. Eliot is sure to crop 
up. If one of them is old-fashioned, and refuses 
to see merit in the young poets who attempt to do morc 
than retail “the ancient divinations of the Muse,” the other 
is sure to say sooner or later: “ But what about Eliot ? 
You may dislike vers libre (I admit it is easy to write it 
badly) and attempts to manipulate in verse the emotional 
coefficients of modern experience, still what do you think 
of Eliot? You cannot dismiss him.” And the other (1 
do not think I am attributing to him an unusual amount 
of sensibility or judgment) will reply: “ Well. . yes 
. Eliot . . I grant you there seems to be something in 
him.”’ I wish to try to find out here what that “ something ”’ is 
which recommends the poems of Mr. Eliot, if not to the 
taste, at least to the literary judgment of even those who 
think the young poets are, for the most part, on the wrong 
path, 

Mr. Eliot, like Mr. Ezra Pound, is an American. This is 
not a very important fact about him, still it has its import- 
ance. Both poets resemble each otherin tworespects, one of 
which I will deal with at once, in connection with their nation- 
ality. When either of them publishes a book, they publish 
at the same time that they are scholars, who have at least 
five languages at command, and considerable out-of-the-way 
erudition. The allusions in their poems are learned, oblique, 
and obscure ; the mottoes they choose for their poems are 
polyglot, the names that occur to them as symbolic of this 
or that are known only to book-minded people. In short, 


* Ara Vos Prec, By T.S. Eliot. Ovid Press. 21s. net. 





they both share the national love of bric-d-brac. A half- 
forgotten name, an echo from a totally forgotten author, 
a mossy scrap of old philosophy exercise over their imagi- 
nations the charm that the patina of time upon a warming- 
pan or piece of worm-eaten furniture does upon their more 
frivolous compatriots. Both poets are illegitimate descend- 
ants of the poet Browning, in whom the instinct of the 
collector was equally strong—with a difference I shall 
presently mark. Both share with Browning a passion for 
adapting the vivid colloquialism of contemporary speech 
to poetic purposes. It has not been grasped so far as I 
know by critics, that linguistically Browning stands in the 
same relation to Victorian poets as Wordsworth thought he 
himself did as a poet, and in a measure truly, to the poets of 
the eighteenth century. Mr.Eliot has wovena very remarkable 
literary style, composed in almost equal parts of literary 
and erudite allusions and crisp colloquialisms, in which to 
clothe the emotions he wishes to express. Let me make 
here at once the most adverse comment I have to make 
on his work, namely, that he is always in danger of becoming 
a pedant, a pedant being one who assumes that his own 
reading, wide or narrow, is common property or ought to be, 
so that any reference he makes is of general validity and 
bound towake the same echoes in his reader’s mind as it does 
in his own. Collector of bric-4-brac, mystificator, mandarin, 
loving to exclude as well as to touch intimately and quickly 
his readers, he would be lost as a peet were it not for his 
cautious and very remarkable sincerity. When a reader 
seizes an obscure reference he is flattered; it gives him a 
little thrill. But though this thrill may seal him one of the 
poet’s admirers, it is not an esthetic thrill. In the same 
way even the verbal obscurity of a poet may tell in his 
favour, once he has convinced us that his meaning is worth 
grasping; in the effort to get at his meaning we may actually 
get his phrases by heart, and the phrase which sticks always 
acquires merit in our eyes. I do not say that Mr. Eliot's 
reputation owes much to these causes, but that they have 
helped it in some quarters I believe. Certainly he is a poet 
whom to admire at all fervently marks one down as among 
those who are certainly not a prey to the obvious. 


Fitzgerald did not like Browning (partly because he 
knew Tennyson very well perhaps), and in one of his letters 
he throws out a phrase about “that old Jew’s curi- 
osity shop.”” Now Browning’s curiosity shop is a huge 
rambling place, cobwebby, crammed, Rembrandtesquc, 
while Mr. Eliot’s reminds one rather of those modern curio- 
shops in which a few choice objects, a white Chinese rhino- 
ceros, a pair of Queen Anne candlesticks, an enamelled 
box, a Renaissance trinket or two, a small ebony idol 
are set out at carefully calculated distances on a neat cloth 
in the window (one sees at a glance they are very expensive— 
no bargains here); but there is behind no vast limbo of armour, 
cabinets, costumes, death-masks, sword-sticks, elephants’ 
tusks, dusty folios, gigantic cracked old mirrors, sedan 
chairs, wigs, spinets, and boxes, containing pell-mell, watch- 
keys, miniatures, lockets, snuffers, and tongue-scrapers. 
The man who keeps the shop is not a creature with a 
Rabelaisian gusto for acquisition, whose hand shakes with 
excitement as he holds up the candle, expatiating volubly, 
but a sedate, slightly quizzical, aloof individual—a selector, 
perhaps, rather than a collector to whose maw the most 
indigestible treasures are delicious nutriment. Such is the 
difference between Browning’s and Mr. Eliot’s attitude 
towards the harvest of erudition. 


I have compared them so far only to differentiate them, 
moreover Mr. Eliot’s subject is always the ingredients of the 
modern mind and never, as was often the case with Browning, 
of the minds and souls of men and women who lived long 
ago. But it is instructive to compare them also at 
points in which they resemble each other, always remem- 
bering that the temperament of the elder poet is hot, re- 
sponsive, ebullient, and simple, while that of the younger 
is subtle, tender, disillusioned, complicated and cool. Both 
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are possessed by the passion of curiosity to a greater degree 
than is common with poets; in both the analytical interest 
is extremely strong. Consequently, Mr. Eliot, too, loves to 
exploit that borderland between prose and poetry which 
yields as much delight to the intellect as to the emotions—if 
not more. Most of his work is done in that region, and the 
most obvious thing to say about it as a whole is that even 
when it is not poetry it is always good literature. Re- 
read The Love-Song of T. Alfred Prufrock or Portrait of a 
Lady ; it will be obvious that he not only owes much to 
the diction and rhythm of Browning, but that he is doing 
the same thing as Browning for a more queasy, uneasy, 
diffident, complex generation. Here is the opening of the 
Portrait : 

Among the smoke and fog of a December afternoon 

You have the scene arrange itself—as it will seem to do— 

With “I have saved this afternoon for you” ; 

And four wax candles in the darkened room, 

Four rings of light upon the ceiling overhead, | 

An atmosphere of Juliet’s tomb 

Prepared for all the things to be said, or left unsaid. 

We have been, let us say, to hear the latest Pole 

Transmit the Preludes, through his hair and finger-tips. 
“The latest Pole transmit the Preludes, through his hair 
and finger-tips’”’—is not that pure Browning? Like 
Browning, too, Mr. Eliot’s favourite form is a soliloquy 
of the spirit or monologue. Many of his poems thus fall 
between the lyrical and the dramatic form; they are little 
mental monodramas, broken now and then after the manner 
of Browning by a line or two of dialogue or by exclamations 
such as are common in Browning’s poems (“ Here comes 
my husband from his whist’), or by asides to the reader ; 
but these asides never have the argumentative, buttonholing 
quality of Browning's. There is nothing of the impassioned 
advocate, so characteristic in Browning, in Mr. Eliot. He 
is rather a scrupulous, cool analyst of extremely personal 
and elusive modes of feeling, and his method (this is his 
most distinctive characteristic as a writer) is to convey 
an elusive shade of feeling, or a curious, and usually languid, 
drift of emotion, by means of the rapid evocation of vivid 
objects and scenes. He does not care whether or not 
there is a logical or even a casual association between 
these. objects he presents to us one after the other. He 
is like a dumb man who is trying to explain to us what he 
is feeling by taking up one object after another and showing 
it to us, not intending that we should infer that the object 
is the subject of his thoughts, but that we should feel the 
particular emotion appropriate to it. This makes his 
poems hard even when they are not (and they often are) 
too obscure. The reader is always liable to dwell too long 
on these scenes or objects which he evokes so skilfully, 
instead of just skimming swiftly off them, as it were, an 
emotion they suggest, and then passing on to the next. 
A poet who thinks in pictures and allusions, and cxpects 
us to understand his mood and thought by catching one 
after the other the gleams of light flashed off by his 
phrases must often be obscure, because compact phrases 
(Mr. Eliot’s are extraordinarily compact) are apt to scatter 
refracted gleams which point in different directions. Indeed, 
we are often expected to catch not one of these flashes but 
several. First, however, let me give an example of his 
method of thinking in pictures or symbols. Take one of 
his later poems, Gerontion. ‘The whole”poem is a description 
at once of an old man’s mind, and of a mood which recurs 
often in Mr. Eliot's poems, namely, that of one to whom 
life is largely a process of being stifled, slowly hemmed in 
and confused ; to whom experience, truthfully apprehended, 
gives only tantalisingly rare excuses for the exercise of the 
lyrical faculty of joy within him. His (Mr. Eliot’s) problem 
aS @ poet is the problem of the adjustment of his sense of 
beauty to these sorry facts. His weakness as a poet is that 
he seems rather to have felt the glory of life through litera- 
ture; while his reflection of all that contrasts with it has 
t exciting precision of direct apprehension. “The contem- 
plation of the horrid or sordid by the artist,” he says 


in one of his criticisms, ‘‘ is the necessary and negative 
aspect of the impulse towards beauty.” In him this 
impulse in a negative direction is far the strongest of the 
two. 

Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 

Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 

I was neither at the hot gates, 

Nor fought in the warm rain, 

Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass, 

Bitten by flies, fought. 

My house is a decayed house, 

And the Jew squats on the window sill, the owner, 

Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and pealed in London. 

The goat coughs at night in the field overhead ; 

Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds. 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tca, 

Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 

I an old man, 

A dull head among windy spaces. 

Now, in the first verse of what proves later a dark intricate 
poem the symbolism is obvious; yet it is an example of 
the characteristics which make Mr. Eliot obscure. When 
the old man says he has not fought in the salt marshes, 
etc., we know that he means that he has not tasted the 
violent romance of life. We must not dwell too literally 
on the phrases by which he builds up the impression of 
sinister dilapidation and decay-——‘‘ Blistered in Brussels, 
patched and pealed in London,” ete. In reading Mr. Eliot 
an undue literalness must at all costs be avoided. 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 
I have lost my passion : why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated ? 
These lines, which occur in the same poem, are perhaps 
the most personal he has published. Mr. Eliot has some- 
thing of the self-protective pride, reserve and sensibility 
of the dandy—like Laforgue. His impulse is not to express 
himseif in poetry, but to express some mood, some aspect 
of life which needs expression. He sets about it coolly, 
like a man making up a prescription, taking down now this 
bottle, now that from the shelf, adding an acid from one 
and a glowing tincture from another. He belongs to that 
class of poets whose interest is in making a work of art, 
not in expressing themselves ; and the fact that his subject- 
matter, on the other hand, is psychological and intimate, 
makes the result particularly piquant. But even the 
works of the most detached poet, if he is not imitating old 
poems, have an alflinity to each other which has its roots 
in temperament. The temperament, as in Laforgue’s work, 
which shows itself in Mr. Eliot’s is that of the ironic 
sentimentalist. 
But where is the penny world I bought 
To cat with Pipit behind the screen ? 
he asks, after concluding, that he will not want Pipit in 
Heaven. 
Where are the eagles and the trumpets ? 
Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps. 
Over buttered scones and crumpcets 
Weeping, weeping multitudes 
Droop in a hundred A.B.C.’s. 
The contrast between peeps into glory and the sordidness 
of life is never far from his mind. (It is in literature that 
he himself has seen the eagles and heard the trumpets 
not in life.) His style has two other marked characteristics. 
His phrases are frequently echoes, yet he is the reverse 
of an imitative poet. They are echoes tuned to a new 
context which changes their subtlety. He does not stcal 
phrases; he borrows their aroma. 
Defunctive music under sea 
Passed seaward with the passing bell 
Slowly : the God Hercules 
Had left him, that had loved him well. 
The horses, under the axletree 
Beat up the dawn from Istria 
With even fect. Her shuttered barge 


Burned on the water all the day. 
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Just as “ weeping, weeping multitudes” in the other poem 
quoted above, is an echo from Blake, so ‘‘ Defunctive music’’ 
comes from The Phenix and the Turtle and ‘‘ Her barge 
burned on the water ” of course, from Antony and Cleopatra. 
But the point is that the poet means to draw a subtle 
whiff of Cleopatra and poetic passion across our minds, in 
order that we may feel a peculiar emotion towards the sordid 
little siren in the poem itself, just as he also uses later a 
broken phrase or two from The Merchant of Venice for the 
sake of reminding us of Shakespeare’s Jew, compared with 
the “ Bleistein” of the poem. His other characteristic is the 
poetic one of intensity; it is the exciting concision of his 
phrasing which appeals especially to his contemporaries : 

I should have been a pair of ragged claws 

Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


box the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt sleeves, leaning out of windows. 
He is master of the witty phrase, too, 
My smile falls heavily among the bric-a-brac, 


and is, to my mind, the most interesting of ‘the new 
poets.” DesmMonp MacCartTuy. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE YEAR'S 
MUSIC 


HE year 1920 has not been remarkable for any 
outstanding musical events in London. The 
summer saw what is apparently to be the 
last of the Beecham Opera for the time being. 
Without in any way disparaging the magnificent work 
done by Sir Thomas Beecham and his colleagues, one 
need not regret the temporary decease of his company. 
But whatever its shortcomings latterly it has some 
really fine work to its credit, and it has by its sheer 
persistence for a number of years added very largely 
to the musical public. It has both stimulated and 
created the taste for opera in many thousands of 
people, and this public remains as a potential shpport 
for future enterprise on the part of Sir Thomas Beecham 
himself or of others. 

The Promenades had in 1920 probably the most 
prosperous season of their existence. Certainly I 
never remember during the past seven years seeing 
such consistently good houses.. On certain nights each 
week it was difficult to get a seat. The programmes, 
however, were not especially interesting, although Sir 
Henry Wood has the credit of being the first conductor 
in France or England to bring back Richard Strauss’s 
name into a concert programme. I do not think the 
music of any living German composer has yet been 
played in Paris, but the authorities have at last con- 
sented to give Wagner’s Ring at the Opera House. 
Of the new foreign music heard at the Promenades, 
Palmgren’s Pianoforte Concerto The River, Béla 
Barték’s Suite for Orchestra (Op. 3), and Prokoviev’s 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in D flat were the most 
interesting, both being works of considerable merit. 
Mr. Serge Prokoviev is himself to play his concerto 
at the London Symphony Concert on Monday, January 
17th, in a programme that is otherwise rather un- 
exhilarating. Of the new English works the most 
important were Mr. Arnold Bax’s Symphonic Variations 
in E for pianoforte and orchestra, a work of much 
beauty, but marred by diffuseness; Mr. Goossen’s 
Eternal Rhythm, which 1 unfortunately did not hear ; 
and Mr. York Bowen’s Violin Concerto in E minor, 
a straightforward, lucid and attractive work. The 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts have had programmes 


somewhat lacking in originality. It ought to be 
possible to combine the solid classic core which is 
commercially safe with rather more original matter, 
Why, for example, have we never had Stravinsky's 
Le Sacre du Printemps in the concert hall? That 
would be a box-office draw as well as being an interesting 
artistic event. Then the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concerts are in danger of acquiring a certain notoriety 
for indifferent soloists. Certainly they have given us 
fine artists like Madame Suggia, Lamond, Arthur 
Rubinstein and others; but what, for instance, are 
we to say to the appearance of Mr. Ben Davies, who is 
to sing on January 15th? The Chappell Ballad Concerts 
are the place for Mr. Ben Davies, whose merits would 
be conspicuous there, whereas at a first-rate Symphony 
Concert we are in danger of forgetting that he has 
any merit. Cannot the management discover any 
young singers approximating in rank to the best 
instrumentalists? What about Miss Sylvia Nelis, 
whose exquisite singing in The Beggar's Opera has 
delighted thousands ? What about Miss Maggie Teyte, 
who used to be so promising? The programmes of 
the London Symphony and the Philharmonic Society 
have been, as a rule, far more interesting. Thanks 
to Mr. Albert Coates we have heard a good deal of 
Seriabin, both Prometheus and the Poem of Eestasy 
having been played twice, while the third symphony, 
Poem of Fire, has also been given. As a Scriabinite 
nothing has. annoyed me more than to hear that Mr. 
Josef Hofmann, one of the greatest of living pianists, 
was a friend of Scriabin’s and very fond of his music, 
for Mr. Hofmann’s programmes contained no Scriabin 
at all and were, on the whole, the most conventional 
and old-fashioned that any pianist of the front rank 


‘has ever inflicted upon a London public. Mr. Hofmann 


was probably astonished at the comparative paucity 
of his audiences; but musical London is as much 
interested in music as in virtuosity, and Mr. Hofmann 
might remember that. Most of Scriabin’s sonatas 
have never been played in public in London. They 
are extraordinarily difficult and Mr. Hofmann is just 
the man who could play them, and he gives us 
Beethoven, whom we can all play quite well ourselves. 
Of all visiting artists the most remarkable has been 
Mr. Jascha Heifetz, whose performance of Elgar's 
Violin Concerto at the Philharmonic Society will live 
in the memory of those who heard it. Mr. Heifetz is 
the only violinist I have ever known of whom I have 
felt that I did not very much care what he played. 
Of the remaining musical events of the year I only 
recall the Stravinsky Chamber-Music Concert, where 
M. Ansermet lectured, which was a disappointment, 
and the concerts of the Oriana Madrigal Society, which 
fully maintains, if it does not surpass, its old standard. 
Those who went to the last Oriana Concert on December 
23rd will have heard a good example of what I mean 
by ‘“‘ unemotional ’’ music in Mr. Gustav Holst’s Carol 
Of one that is so bright and fair. I hope they will have 
compared it with the sentimental sweetness of Dr. 
Walford Davies’ Part Songs Sing His Praises and 
The Seven Virgins. The Holst carol has a pure musical 
beauty that hasbeen conceived for its own sake and isits 
own justification. What it means, of course, nobody 
knows. In conclusion I may add as an interesting 
commentary on the extraordinary revival of music 
here the fact that both the Royal College and the 
Royal Academy of Music are full up and have waiting 
lists on which it is difficult for a student to get his 
W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE superiority of serious stories about girls’ schools 
over serious stories about boys’ schools has often 

, struck me. I have not read Tom Brown's 
Schooldays for twenty-five years, and I have not read 
Mr. Alec Waugh yet, but I am confident that neither 
he nor Hughes wrote first-rate school-stories. Some say 
Mr. Fred Benson’s David Blaize is good. ‘There are ex- 
cellent bits of boy in Stalky and Co., but, on the other 
hand, the scene where the Head sucks diphtheria poison 
from the throat of a pupil and flogs the whole school 
for cheering him, is an episode which should have acted 
as a trumpet-call to Dean Welldon and set him composing 
a second Gerald Eversley’s Friendship. On the whole I am, 
however, an admirer of Stalky and Co. ; it contains a perfect 
portrait of the sarcastic master (Mr. King), and there are 
passages in which he has caught that mood so common in 
boys, a sort of ecstatic feeling of mingled triumph and 
safety, in which they hug themselves and squeal with delight, 
marvellously well. Only Mr. Kipling never put his ear to 
the door of the soul, or if he did, he only heard the tramping 
of troops and snapping of rifles, and the soul of a boy 
is also an element in the story of his school life. That 
story may be more like the story of a convict ship than 
the public are likely to stand, but the soul should be in 
it, too. What is the matter with Stalky and Co. is that 
the background of life against’ which the characters of the 
boys stand out and according to which their qualities are 
appraised and their stature measured, is itself school- 
boyish. The background, of course, is that damned crude 
Imperialism. The only other school-story I know that I 
can compare in merit with Stalky and Co. is a very 
different kind of book. The hero of Jasper Tristram, by 
the late A. E. Clarke, is a self-conscious, emotional, lonely 
boy, and the story is the story of his passionate friendship 
for another boy. Its defect is that you never see the hero 
frofh outside; his one popular asset is a gift for striking 
and disturbing conversation, but he is hardly ever heard 
to speak in the book. ‘The descriptions are admirable, and 
over them broods an emotional intensity, morose, slightly 
morbid, but often beautiful. This school-story is at the 
opposite pole to those which are made out of the stock 
incidents of school life, games, ragging, cribbing, stealing, 
fighting. It has unity of interest, the lack of which is 
usually one cause of the failure of school stories. 

* * * 
_ Take Villette, how absorbingly interesting school life in it 
is made. You may say that it is the personality of 
Lucy Snow and Monsieur Paul, but their horizon is the 
school; their emotions are inextricably mixed up with 
prize-givings, cowing and driving shifty, lazy, recalcitrant 
pupils, countering the machinations of Mme. Beck, main- 
taining, improving discipline and traditions, undermining 
favourites and establishing others. How interesting the 
atmosphere of that Pensionnat de Demoiselles and the 
pervasive power of the pad-footed Minos in _ petticoats, 
Madam herself! I cannot think of a boys’ school in fiction 
which is as interesting as a community. 

* * * 

While someone (1 cannot remember who it was) was at 
work one day, writing his life of Charlotte Bronté, a nice 
old lady called upon him. She introduced herself as 

Ginevra Fanshaw,” and proceeded to complain and 
explain that Charlotte Bronté had done her grievous wrong 
in Villette. You may possibly have wondered what Ginevra’s 
view of Lucy Snow was. We know, of course, Lucy Snow’s 
view of Ginevra and—this is still another thing—what 
Luey Snow conceived was Ginevra’s attitude towards her, 
but how did the pretty and light Ginevra really regard the 
intense, deep, by no means unwillingly, censorious Lucy ? 
So far as I remember, what the old lady is reported to have 
said on visiting the biographer amounted to this, that 
Charlotte Bronté was a morose little woman who, always 
alling in love herself, could not endure girls or women to 
whom men showed any disposition to make love, that she 
Was gnawed by unconscious envy. This view of her char- 





acter is not much more profound than one would expect 
from ‘‘ Ginevra.” Still, Fea is probably, I think, some- 
thing in it. In the next world Charlotte Bronté’s passage 
through anne | will be wons shorter than that of most 
of us. Indeed, 1 think she wili go almost immediately to 
Heaven, and that her only punishment will be to observe 
that a great number of handsome men and women have also 
been admitted. But to return to my theme, girls’ 


school stories. 
a 2 aK 


The opening chapter in Cashel Byron’s Profession is good 
reading—Mrs. Byron’s interview with the Head and 
Cashel’s bolt from school. But it is only a sketch (like 
Miss Pinkerton’s establishment in Vanity Fair), and not 
nearly so amusing as Alton College for Young Ladies in 
The Unsocial Socialist. Agatha Wylie is my favourite 
school-girl. She is adorable in her high spirits, her pensive- 
ness, cheek, and masterful, sensible good nature. The 
system of moral force on which the excellent Miss Wilson 
prides herself, the book, ‘‘ The Recording Angel,” in which 
(voluntarily) the girls were compelled to record their 
faults, the relations of the three friends to each other, 
Agatha, the vital and self-reliant; Jane, the stout, hand- 
some, lethargic Jane; and the fretful, high-born Gertrude 
Lindsay—I remember how amusing it all was, though 
it is years since I read the book. Of recent years two 
serious novels have been written about girls’ schools: 
one of them made a considerable stir (Regiment of Women, 
by Clemence Dane: Heinemann); the other, The Getting of 
Wisdom, by Henry Handel Richardson, was probably not 
nearly so Mere as the author’s first book, Maurice Guest. 
It is not so remarkable; Maurice Guest was certainly a 
remarkable book. The Getting of Wisdom is a story about 
a girls’ school in Australia, and the girls are rather rougher 
than the same class of girl would be in England. The child 
psychology in it is often amazingly good. It is an exciting 

ok as well as a good piece of realism; there is unity in 
it owing to the fact that everything is seen in relation to 
the emotions of the heroine, a not very remarkable girl, 
who suffers a good deal from being poorer than it is fashion- 
able to be. Her sufferings on account of having to conceal 
the dinginess of her home, her alternations between popu- 
larity and unpopularity, the way she is tempted into making 
up stories without any foundation about an unfortunate 
man she barely knows, in order to impress and amuse those 
girls in whose set she wants to be, and her humiliating 
exposure, are all admirably done. There is an episode 
when she cribs in an exam. which makes one’s fore- 
head damp with anxiety on her behalf, and the reaction 
of this escape on her attitude towards God is curious and 
convincing. Many readers will think the book disagree- 
able and a libel on young girls; to my mind it is a harsh 
but convincing picture. It contrasts with the Regiment of 
Women in one most important respect: in this Australian 
girls’ school the mistresses and masters are utterly unimpor- 
tant; they count for nothing in the life of the heroine or 
apparently in the emotional lives of the other pupils. Their 
relation to their pupils is official and matter-of-fact. 

ca ak a 


Regiment of Women is a study in the disastrous results of 
an emotional relation between pupils and mistresses. It is a 
study of a repulsive, subtle, yet fascinating, dominating 
woman who vampires her pupils, making them adore her, 
and using their extravagant enthusiasm as a means to 
forcing them to léarn. She develops a furious appetite for 
adoration, and there is a strain of greedy cruelty in her 
nature which makes her enjoy alternately exalting and 
crushing the spirits of her little victims. One of her victims 
isa child of exceptionally excitable temperament and pre- 
cocious brain; overstrained emotionally and intellectually, 
she is driven to throw herself out of a window; she can 
bear her life-no longer. The other, a young colleague on 
the staff, escapes and marries. But the best attack on the 
modern education of girls at the average school, both from 
the point of view of learning, sports and morals, is Miss 
Helen Hamilton’s Compleate School Marm (Blackwell : Oxford). 
It is quite short. written in a free metre such as Goethe 
often used. It is witty, vivid and acute, and successful both 
from the point of view of realism and criticism. 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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MR. FRY’S CRITICISM 


Vision and Design. By Rocrer Fry. Chatto and Windus. 
25s. net. 

Ask his friends: they will tell you that there is no one 
like Roger Fry to go round a gallery with; no one who 
has such a way of making you see with his eyes and then feel 
for yourself. Not only can he make works of art exciting, 
he can make spectators sensitive. People come away from 
an hour’s picture-gazing in his company persuaded that 
at last they hold the key that unlocks the gate to the palace 
of wxsthetic pleasures. Never again, they think, will they 
traipse through the galleries, bored and frozen, importuning 
the masterpieces for a grand thrill or a miraculous message, 
for a scrap of psychology or a bare anecdote, and at last 
for anything, to justify their coming. In future they will 
be alert and sensitive; they will recognise formal beauty 
in a flash and their warm emotions will flow rapturously 
towards it. Of course they will not; nothing of value can 
be acquired quite so easily as amateurs hope to acquire a 
taste in pictures. Mr. Fry took them into the palace and 
out again, and the door closed behind him. The key is in 
his pocket; if they want to borrow it let them read this 
book. It will not do all that Mr. Fry himself could do ; 
but it may well put an intelligent and sensitive person in 
the way of new and subtle experiences. Of how many other 
books on painting can one say as much ? 

Most critics who succeed in at all stirring the public 
begin by arousing its curiosity. They dwell on the unzs- 
thetic and irrelevant qualities in a work of art—anecdotes 
and psychology, dates and opinions, histor and literature— 
hoping that, interest once stimulated, emotion will follow. 
That is not Mr. Fry’s way. He goes straight for the essential 
and insists on his companion seeing and reacting to that. 
He believes, apparentiy, that everyone can feel if only he 
can be induced to see. Perhaps he is right: certainly any- 
one who cannot see, anyone who cannot realise that form 
is in itself moving, had better leave pictures alone. ‘‘ The 
first approach to one of his pictures,” writes Mr. Fry of 
Renoir, “ may indeed remind one of pictures that would be 
the delight of the servants’ hall, so unaffectedly simple is 
his acceptance of the charm of rosy-cheeked girls, of pretty 
posies and dappled sunlight.”” How easy to allow your 
companion to linger comfortably over these and, as you 
walk home from the exhibition, persuade him to credit 
some part of his pleasure to that mysterious thing—art, 
which is assumed to underlie the posies and rosies, but which 
he has never seen or will see. That is not Mr. Fry’s way : 

Renoir seems to have thought the sphere and cylinder sufficient 
for his purpose. The figure presents itself to his eye as an arrange- 
ment of more or less hemispherical bosses and cylinders, and he 
appears generally to arrange the light so that the most prominent 
part of each boss receives the highest light. From this the planes 
recede by insensible gradations towards the contour, which generally 
remains the vaguest, least ascertained part of the modelling. What- 
ever lies immediately behind the contour tends to become drawn 
into its sphere of influence, to form an undefined recession enveloping 
and receiving the receding planes. As the eye passes away from the 
contour, new but less marked bosses form themselves and fill the 
background with repetitions of the general theme. The picture 
tends thus to take the form of a bas-relief in which the recessions 
are not into the profound distances of pictorial space, but only 
back, as it were, to the block out of which the bossed reliefs emerge, 
though, of course, by means of atmospheric colour, the eye may 
interpret these recessions as distance. 

To such dry details Mr. Fry directs our attention because, 
in the last analysis, they are found to be the very stuff and 
substance of one of the most thrilling things in the world— 
expressive form. In its place the paragraph does not 
seem dull at all: on the contrary, one reads it with en- 
thusiasm, feeling as one reads that one is being led to an 
understanding of something it would be wonderful 
thoroughly to understand. 

It is easy to say that Mr. Fry’s supreme gift, as a critic, 
is a power of infecting others with his own enthusiasm : 
difficulty begins when one tries to explain how he does it. 
The first and best of his instruments is, of course, the 





reality and passion of his own reactions. What he describes 
he has felt. To say that this is the basis of all good 
criticism is not very original, but it has to be said: for the 
commoner practice is to indicate what it would be polite 
or clever to feel and leave the reader, so advised, to do the 
feeling. Search this book through and I believe you will 
find hardly one empty adjective. Mr. Fry feels something 
definite always, and as a rule he can express what he feels. 
Here, however, I have a criticism to make: sometimes, I 
think, Mr. Fry writes too much as though he were looking 
at the picture and discussing it with a friend. It seems to 
me he expects a good deal of his reader, assuming in him 
considerable familiarity with the subtleties of art, and 
taking for granted wide tracts of common ground. He 
condenses arguments with a slightly alarming high-handeéd- 
ness and dashes upstairs three steps at a time. For the 
sake of the less agile and the uninitiated I think he might 
sometimes have expatiated where he has chosen only to 
imply. 

Behind his sensibility is his erudition: Mr. Fry’s scholar- 
ship is notorious. Only the other day I caught him putting 
the professional experts right on a fine point of attribution 
and, to their perfect satisfaction, supplying a picture with 
a master whose name most of us have never heard. But 
Mr. Fry’s erudition is a mere background; you are aware 
of it as you are aware of the reading of a really well-educated 
person. To pedants knowledge is an end, to the civilised 
a means to pleasure: Mr. Fry is admirably civilised. He 
may make you feel small or slow or clumsy, but he will 
never make you blush for your ignorance ; because, having 
demonstrated by the craquelure that what you took for a 
Sung pot was made in the Omega workshops, he will also 
make you feel that the matter is of no importance. Where 
Mr. Fry’s erudition serves him is in making him free of all 
times and places. He is the least provincial of critics. 
To him the art of other ages and races is not only well 
known, it is as vital, as getatable and as much open to 
criticism as that of the present. He has that precious sort 
of knowledge which protects its owner against the wiles of 
the charlatan, enabling him to recognise the old deformity 
beneath the ever-changing fashion, and, at the same time, 
cures of prejudice. How should he have failed to appreciate 
Matisse, intimate as he was with the potters of Rhages? 
Derain is seen to take his place quite simply in the great 
tradition by one who understands the Italian primitives 
and the French seventeenth century as Mr. Fry understands 
them. And is it likely that he who has suffered so much 
from the laborious insensibility of the fine old German 
craftsmen is going to be taken in by Mr. Wadsworth and 
Mr. Lewis? 

Finally, the intensity of Mr. Fry's reaction, the strength 
of his intellect, his sincerity, and his great knowledge of 
the painter's craft, combine to give him a critical instrument 
of inestimable value—the power of getting close to the 
fact. To show precisely what I mean I must conclude 
with a rather long quotation which I earnestly commend to 
the attention of artists and amateurs and, above all, to the 
study of my chers confréres : 

As most drawing has centred in the human figure we may describe 
it in relation to that, the more so that this view of drawing 
undoubtedly came in with the study of anatomy. The general 
principle is that there are certain cardinal facts about the figure, or 
points of cardinal importance in the rendering of structure—the 
artist is trained to observe these with special care, since they become 
the points de repére for his drawing. And since they arc thus spect- 
ally observed they are noted with a special accent. When once the 
artist has learned to grasp the relations of these points de repere 
firmly he learns also to pass from one to the other with great ease 
and rapidity, not to say with a certain indifference as to what 
happens in the passage. By this method the essentials of structure 

and movement of a figure are accurately given and the whole state- 
ment can be made with that easy facility and rapidity of line which 
gives a peculiar pleasure. Such drawing has the merit of being at once 
structurally accurate and more or less calligraphically pleasing. 
The most admired masters, such as Vandyke, Watteau, even to some 
extent Rubens, all exhibit the characteristics of such a conception. 
Now, in the earlier kind of drawing there were no recognised points 
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de repére, no particular moments of emphasis ; the line was so drawn 
that at every point its relation to the opposed contour was equally 
close, the tension so to speak was always across the line and not 
along its direction. The essential thing was the position of the line, 
not its quality, so that there was the less inclination to aim at that 
easy rapidity which marks the later draughtsmanship. Essentially, 
then, this earlier drawing was less descriptive and more purely 
evocative of form. 

Is it possible to get much closer in words to the very 
stuff of visual art? No other critic, I think, could have 
let us so far into the secret of that chic which is still taught 
in the schools, or have given us a stronger sense of that 
other drawing, which is not taught, but to which the great 
ages have turned instinctively. Cuive Bet. 


CARTAGENA 
Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinu. By R. B. Cunninc- 


HAME GRAHAM. Heinemann. 15s. net. 

One evening in the Escorial Philip, the King of Spain, 
was observed by his courtiers to fix his eyes upon the 
western horizon. He gazed so long that the Duke of Alba 
asked him: ‘‘ What is your Majesty looking for?” The 
King replied: “ I am looking for the walls of Cartagena ; 
they cost so much that they must be visible from here.” 
The mighty walls of the new Cartagena—Cartagena de 
Indias as it was called by its founders to distinguish it 
from the city of that name in Spain—with their ruined 
forts and bastions, with ravelin, counter-scarp and mamelon 
still guard the waters of the Carribbean Sea, as if the 
phantom ships of Drake or Pointis might even now steal 
ovt of the tropical night to pour destruction upon 
the town. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s account of this half-forgotten 
Spanish city—‘‘ jadis reine des océans *’—his story of a 
journey through the forests and plains of Colombia, once 
a portion of the mighty province of New Granada, is a 
gift of wine to the romantic spirit which lurks somewhere 
in every reader of travel. The personality of the writer 
seems to link the present to the past. It is as if he had 
been an eyewitness of the exploits of those Conquistadors 
whose names he revives for us. Their ghosts crowd about 
him as he gallops over the ranches, or listens at nightfall 
to the songs of the vaqueros, “‘ mostly of love and horses 
and revenge,”’ or glides in a canoe down the yellow stream 
of the San Jorge River, which the moonlight turns into 
a sheet of silver between the black walls of the primeval 
forest. We pass without any jarring transition, without 
any perceptible break of continuity from the adventures 
of Heredia, bravest and greediest of Captains, from the 
burial of Cesar, Conqueror of Antioquia, whose unknown 
grave in the forest is marked only by the purple flowers 
of the ceiba, to Colombia as it is to-day, now the 
Indian sepulchres have given up their treasures and the 
House of the Inquisition is turned into a hardgoods store 
The miracles of San Pedro Claver are strange enough. 
(though his most brilliant achievement, the conversion of 
an arehdeacon from London to the true faith, has been 
repeated in modern times), but as strange and lovelier is 
the miracle which the author witnessed himself upon his 
river journey to Magangué, when myriads of fish leapt 
up into the air to salute the first rays of the morning sun. 
The description of this journey is one of the most beau- 
tiful passages in the book. 

The thesis has been maintained that a review should be 
& portrait of a book, and not a summary of the reviewer's 
opinions upon it. Now it would be easy to comment on Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s volume, easy perhaps to complain 
of ambiguities or repetitions, or to pick out passages care- 
lessly phrased ; but to give a portrait of it, to reflect its 
charm, to analyse the magic which the author has contrived 
to breathe upon the history of his expedition to these 
unfamiliar scenes is a difficult task. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham is sensitive to the romance 
of words. “The very name, Cartagena of the Indies,” he 





says, “always attracted me”; and again, “ Of all titles 
that mankind has to bestow I prefer that of Liberator. 
Defender of the faith is mouthfilling; but then the doubt 
creeps in which faith is worth defending. Liberator alone 
has something in the sound of it which places it above 
the realm of comedy.” In writing of Spanish heroes and 
Spanish places he is dealing with a material most friendly 
to his talent. To foreign ears there is a trailing music in 
every Spanish word. They are heavy with association 
and compress into a few syllables something of the Song of the 
Solitary Reaper. In Leicestershire, far indeed from South 
America, there is fox covert planted by its owner, who had 
been engaged in our unfortunate expedition to Cartagena 
of 1741. His fancy was to plan the outline of his new 
covert upon the hillside like a map of the famous harbour 
and to eall it by that name. It is a curious instance of 
the uncertainty of etymology that the name of the wood 
has been corrupted to “Carlton Jenny,” which sounds 
more like a memory of George IV. than of Spain or Colombia. 
Words live, die, and are born again—different. 

A short while ago Mr. Hudson published a volume of 
reminiscence in which he told the story of his childhood 
in the Argentine Republic. A comparison of this book 
with Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s is interesting. Both are 
concerned with the life of a distant continent, but Mr. Hudson 
isa mystic and naturalist, while Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
is a man of action ; the one worships trees, the other horses, 
and the difference between these two religions is a deep 
one. Yet both books transport us into a world of romantic 
beauty which many would never set eyes on though they 
explored South America from Panama to Cape Horn. 


THE MAN IN THE LABORATORY 


Physics. The Elements. By N. R. Campseus, Sc.D., 
F.Inst.P. Cambridge University Press. 40s. net. 


To attempt a critical estimate of Dr. Campbell's book 
in a few paragraphs would be futile. It isa long piece 
of abstract thinking, yet somehow the author's personality 
pervades it. The reader wishes that he knew him, with 
his sincerity, his candour, his fairness and his deep desire to 
find out what Science—or rather, perhaps, Physics—is about. 

What is a scientific law? How do we discover laws ? 
How do we measure? What is a scientific theory? All 
these and other allied questions are discussed by a man 
whose life seems to have been spent in a laboratory, The 
author boldly says that his book assumes entire familiarity 
with all the facts and theories of physics ancient and 
modern. This may be so, yet one who does not know a 
hundredth part of these facts and theories can read it with 
absorbing interest and profit. 

But the laboratory point of view has its natural 
limitations; physics is the science of the laboratory ; 
mathematics can be done anywhere ; the stars can be seen 
from anywhere out of doors on a clear night; and we seem 
to detect in the author a slight mistrust of mathematicians 
and astronomers. When the author expresses his belief 
that the predominance of physics is due to its consistent 
determination to introduce measurement into its discussions 
at the very earliest stage, we wonder why geometry and 
astronomy have been overlooked. Still, when a book is 
called “ Physics’ it is useless to grumble at the fact that 
itis about Physics only, though one cannot help feeling a slight 
regret that Dr. Campbell has not paid more attention to 
the universe outside. 

There is, however, a peculiar charm in the laboratory 
point of view. Nowadays this laboratory world seems 
slightly strange and remote. There is a_pre-Georgian 
feeling about it; a sort of graceful simplicity delights us. 
Mass appears to be a constant and not to change with 
velocity ; the space measured there seems to be Euclidian ; 
we are not troubled by wondering why gravitational mass 
and inertia mass are always equal to one another; 
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Newtonian dynamics seem to be true; the laboratory seems 
to be fixed in space; theories of {principle are not much 
in evidence ; tensors are, apparently, unknown. 

This book, therefore, which, after all, is a mere torso, as 
the most important parts are yet unpublished, marks the 
end of an epoch in science—the most fruitful epoch that 
the world has yet known. But it is all beginning to appear 
a little dim; the air is getting exhausted and we want 
to get outside. Nevertheless, it is a delightful book, for it 
raises and discusses a host of important questions and does 
not shirk difficulties. The plain man can enjoy and learn 
much from it; even the philosopher is treated as a 
human being. May the remaining parts, which are to 
deal with Motion, Force and Energy, be published 
soon. 


THE LUCK OF THE NAVY 


A Life of Admiral Mahan. By G. €. Taytor, Murray. 
21s. net. 


It may be said without undue exaggeration that, until 
Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783, 
was published in 1890, the ordinary Englishman was in- 
clined to attribute his ever-growing Empire to the pluck 
of Nelson and the luck of the Navy. This modest illusion 
was soon dissipated by the American Captain’s triumphant 
theory, based on a wide historical survey and reinforced 
by lucid analysis of naval campaigns, that not luck but 
concentration on the principles and practice of sea-power 
explained the rise and duration of all modern and most 
ancient Empires. This theory, which originated in a study 
of Colbert’s commercial and maritime policy as expounded 
in Henri Martin’s History of France, produced such rapid 
and general conviction in the minds of contemporary 
statesmen that neither to Rousseau nor to Macchiavelli can 
be attributed as potent an influence on the Governments 
of their time. Figures speak more loudly than the tributes 
quoted by Mr. Taylor from the ex-Kaiser, Admiral Togo, 
or our own gratified official spokesmen. In_ twenty- 
three years the naval expenditure of the eight leading 
Powers leapt from thirty-eight to one hundred and sixty- 
seven millions. Though not without honour in his own 
country, Admiral Mahan had to contend with persistent 
opposition from pacifists, economists, and laissez-faire 
politicians. If the British Constitution had been framed 
on Roman lines, he would no doubt have been styled an 
amicus et socius populi Britannici: we made him a D.C.L. 
of Oxford, an LL.D. of Cambridge, and the first recipient 
of the Chesney gold medal, awarded by the Royal United 
Service Institution for “ an original literary work, treating 
of naval or military science and literature, and which has a 
bearing on the welfare of the British Empire.” It only 
remained for Mr. Taylor to confer on him the title of “‘naval 
philosopher.” 

Written by an Englishman, this book contains more 
praise than criticism, though the praise is curiously tinged 
with regret that the seed of England’s policy should be dissemi- 
nated that all may raise the flower. It is commendably 
free from trivialities, and the home-life of the Admiral is 
so depicted as to give a discreet but vivid impression of 
simple and high-minded austerity. When his fame had been 
established by the completion of his trilogy of works on 
naval history, he became a copious contributor to magazines, 
and his views on general politics were those of a cautious 
Conservative. He was opposed to woman’s suffrage, to 
the construction of a Channel tunnel, and was always a 
thorn in the side of Utopian colleagues. This side of his 
character is succinctly described by Mr. Andrew White in 
his autobiography with reference to their association as 
American delegates at the First Hague Conference. ‘‘ His 
views have been an excellent tonic; they have effectively 
prevented any lapse into sentimentality. When he speaks, 
the millennium fades and this stern, severe, actual world 
appears.” That these epithets were not otiose may be 
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inferred from the fact that Mahan refused to record his 
vote against the proposal to prohibit the use of asphy xiating 
gases. His attitude towards President Wilson’s League of 
Nations, had he lived to encounter it, may be conjectured, 

It is abundantly clear from the penultimate work of this 
creator of navies, entitled Armaments and Arbitration ; or, 
the Place of Force in the International Relations of States, 
that a patriotic belief in the moral superiority of Anglo- 
Saxondom to the rest of the world dictated the application 
of his teaching to existing conditions. Because the Monroe 
Doctrine had no support in international law, he was loth 
to countenance any arbitration which might remove that 
barrier to the pax Americana. Because he believ ed his country 
and ours to be governed by “common fundamental ideas of 
law and justice,” he advocated an Anglo-American alliance 
of naval power to hold in check the rest of the world. Such 
assumptions would naturally displease other races, whose 
claims to be recognised as civilising agencies were thus 
relegated to a lower rank. How far they will be nullified by 
the growing amalgamation or internecine struggles of 

** lesser breeds * only time can determine. That the holder 
of these assumptions was both logical and sincere is proved 
by every page of this illuminating biography. 


AN AMERICAN COLLECTOR 
The Amenities of Book Collecting and Kindred Affections, 


By A. Epwarp NewrTon. With Illustrations. Lane. 
£1 net. ‘ 

Stevenson for the most part of his life was short of money ; 
after his death rich men, especially from America, fight 
for his MS. and rare editions, and plume themselves on 
possessing treasures which no ordinary author or critic 
ean afford. There is something ironical in all this, and 
the game of first editions seems freakish when the right 
misprint adds hugely to a price. Copies inscribed by the 
author, or having some special association with him, are 


more reasonable treasures in a pursuit which Mr. Newton 


pleasantly admits has its-ridiculous side. His writing is 
easy and amusing; but we wonder if he endorses the 
publisher’s account of it on the paper cover. And con- 
sidering what he can spend, perhaps he overdoes his remarks 
about working for a living. He writes: ‘“ The rich and 
ignorant buyer should be made to confine his attention 
to the purchase of ‘ subscription’ books. These are pro- 
duced in quantity especially for his benefit, and he should 
leave our books alone.” America has many learned book- 
men, but not all of them know the insides of their treasures. 
Stevenson’s New Poems were discovered and _ privately 
printed by the Bibliophile Society of Boston, and passed 
on to the public in 1918 in a volume full of unintelligent 
misprints which does not appear to have been edited at all. 
Not half-a-dozen important book-buyers, Mr. Newton 
tells us, can read Latin with ease. It is a pity, for it means 
the loss of points like Goldsmith’s happy reference on p. 61, 
where two words in the Latin line—it is from Ovid—have 
been transposed. Learned Dr. Rosenbach has discovered 
a nice text in the Proverbs for his desk, but why does he 
not follow the Authorised Version of the Bible? We like 
Mr. Newton’s enthusiasm about Johnson and Lamb. 
Boswell is supreme, of course; but there are good things 
in Hawkins in spite of his ponderous stupidity. 
not Saint Charles; the saint of his circle was queer, deat 
George Dyer. We think it likely that the Thomas 
Hutchinson whose verses are printed on p. 69 is the great 
authority on Lamb, Coleridge and Wordsworth. On the 
other hand, we have never heard of Beverly Chew, beloved 
of all book-collectors, and we should quote another authority 
for his statement that “ old books are best.” Mr. Newton 
scores a point against London about the “ knock- out,” 

a form of trade smartness not tolerated in the United 
States. His book treasures are immense, while his essays 
on authors are agreeable if not always eminent in judgment. 
The prices of Dickens are soaring, but it is a fact that, 
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The House of Commons and Monarchy. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 7s. 6d. 
* my brilliant political argument, . . . brilliant in persuasive- 
. . one of the most masterly attempts to explain 
the be decay of the House of Commons that has yet appeared.’ 
—Daily News. 
The Upper Silesian Question and Germany’s 
Coal Problem. 
By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 12s. 6d. 
“Mr. Osborne’s book merits careful reading.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
Serbia and Europe, 1914-1918. 
Preface by Dr. L. MARCOVITCH. 16s. 
“The articles . . have the interest that attaches to a 
vivid presentation of the week to week phases of a rapidly 
changing drama.’’—Scotsman. 


The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 6s. 
“Perhaps the most damning judgment on Bolshevism 
that has yet appeared—most damning because it is perfectly 
dispassionate.’’—Spectator. 


Old Europe’s Suicide. 
By Brig.-General C. BRIDWOOD THOMSON. 5s. 
“ An arresting and, to some, provocative study of European 
aftairs.’’-—Challenge. 


Wars and Treaties. 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY. Third Edition. 2s. 
“One of the most useful little books of history I have 
seen for some time.’ — Dally News. 
Studies in Dreams. 
By Mrs. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 8s. 6d. 
“A remarkable book.’’—Evening News. 
“A fascinating book.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
By CHAS. BAUDOUIN. Translated by EDEN and 











CEDAR PAUL. 15s. 

“The book may well mark an epoch, It is on sure ground 

and lays a firm foundation which . . . will never be scrapped.” 
—Challenge. 


Modern Philosophy. (January 11.) 16s. 
By GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. Translated by A. 
HOWARD HANNAY, B.A., and C. COLLINGwoop, M.A. 





Seventy Years Among Savages. By One of Them. 

By HENRY S. SALT. About 12s. 6d. 

A friendly account of friendly savages who are, when the 
worst is said of them, a quaint and interesting people. 


One Man’s Initiation. 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 6s. 
“Itis amazingly well done. Each small scene is portrayed 
with a virile simplicity that is often terrible and always 
realistic.” —Field. 


Higher Production. 
By DENNIS MILNER. 6s. 
“ An ingenious and carefully thought-out concrete solution.’ 
—Scotsman. 





Small Holdings and Irrigation. 
The New Form of Settlement in Palestine. By ae. 
S. E. SOSKIN. 
“A little book but big with potentialities for the tonne 
colonisation of Palestine.’’—Zionist Review. 
The State and Sexual Morality. 
By G. W. JOHNSON. 1s. 6d. 
“An extremely interesting, valuable document.” 
—Daily News. 





The Magic Flute. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 5s. 
“ All through there is the spirit of ‘The Magic Flute,’ and 
at times almost the music. It is a success where one would 
expect at best an ingenius failure, and a success here is 
necessarily a great one.”’—Times. 
Poetry and Religion. 
By ISRAEL ABRAHAMS. With a Foreword by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 2s. 6d. and ts. 
London Trees. 
By A. D. WEBSTER. With 32 Illustrations of rare, 
old, and remarkable trees. 
“ A book dealing with the trees of London has long tame 
desired ; it now makes its appearance from the expert pen 
of Mr. A. D. Webster.’ '"—Daily Telegraph. 





Ruskin House, 40 Museum St., London, W.C. 1. 











THE MYSTERY 
OF EXISTENCE 


To which is added a Study of the Sex Problem 
BY 


CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 
6/- net. 


Mr. Havelock Ellis writes in a letter to the Author: “ Your thoughtful and 
vigorous little book . . . It is the last chapter (“ The Sex Problem "’) that 
comes within my province and I find much that is well and boldly put.” 


Medical Times: “The author very aptly remarks that since the War 
the sex problem has become the most urgent problem of the day, chiefly 
through its bearing upon another all- eupenent question—that of increasing 
and improving our population. . . . While many people may not be able 
to endorse some of the conclusions arrived at by the author, there is no 
doubt his book is a thoughtful contribution to this difficult subject.” 


Dundee Courier: “C. W. Armstrong’s theory of the mystery of man 
is best expressed by the statement that every living being is part of the 
great world spirit whom Christians call by the name of God, and his philo- 
sophy on the development of man is that the hope of the future of the human 
race is to be found by coming nearer to unity of soul with the Divine Spirit. 
He works out the discussion of the subject in a very thoughtful way and 
adds in a closing chapter some very practical Suggestions on the sex problem. 
The whole book is worthy of careful study.’ 


Aberdeen Journal: “ An exposition of a system of philosophy which 
the Author believes to accord with the latest scientific knowledge. He 
has been mainly influenced by Myers, whose discovery of the subliminal self 
he regards as almost more epoch-making than Darwin's discovery of the 
laws of natural selection. The section on the important subject of sex 

roblem has a vital bearing upon the contention of the volume. It is a 
Frank. outspoken statement on matters of extreme delicacy and importance. 
He does not profess to have solved the problem, but he has tried to suggest 
the direction in which solution must be sought. He has a good deal to say 
about the new science of Eugenics, as ‘the science which describes the 
various influences which may better the native qualities of a race or develop 
them to better advantage,’ and he certainly calls a spade a spade, in spite 
of Mrs. Grundy and of the ‘ male hypocrites who feign to be shocked by 
such boldness.” He regards a solution of this problem as a sine aud non 
to human progress and human happiness. e book is scholarly and 
thoughtful, lucidly written, and full of single- eyed d sincerity.” 


London : Grant Richards, Ltd., 8 St. Martin’s s St. 





























PITMAN’S “INDUSTRIAL” SERIES 


OUTLINES OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
By R. 0. HERFORD, H. T. HILDAGE and H. G. JENKINS, based on 
a course of lectures given at Sheffield University, Contents include :— 
Finance, Works Design, Works Transport, Production, Ins n, 
Personnel, Sales Management. Illustrated 6s. net. 

INDUSTRIAL CONTROL. 

be 7 — to Industry of Direction, Control and 





‘te. M. LAWSON. The purpose of this work is to set before those 
are engaged on tion work the true fundamental laws 
governing all control and direction, and to show how these o~ be agomes 
to industry with complete success in every case. net 


LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL p—3 
Edited 2 B. ue. M.A., Late University Demonstrator in Experi- 

. mbridge. This is a election of the lectures 

delivered ~y a school 1 the study of industrial management problems, 
chiefly from the psychological point of view, held at Cambridge in 1919, 
under the direction of Dr. 8. C. MyEns, F.R. 8., Director of the Cambridge 
Psychological Laboratory. 6s. net. 


COMMON SENSE AND LABOUR. 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER. The Author not only describes his own 
observations (which are drawn from an intimate knowledge of both 
capital and labour), but also the actual experiences of various industries. 
The work forms one of the most important contributions to the literature 
on the labour situation. 8s. 6d. net. 


CURRENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FORCES. 
Edited by L. D. EDIE. With an Introduction by J. H. ROBINSON. 
A most comprehensive anthology of social and economic truth of out- 
standing importance to students of social and noes a. 
3. + net. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT. 
Compiled and Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. The purpose of 
this volume is to present the best material available on the new subject 
of engyrnet a — in the form of a handbook for ready refer- 
ence. It will be of particular value to industrial executives who are 
interested in the bemen problems of management. 8s. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF LABOUR. 
Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. A collection of articles and 
extracts from various publications on the subject, which seemed in the 
opinion of the editor the most useful to those concerned with industrial 
management. 8s. 6d. net. 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS. 
Compiled and Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. A collection of 
important articles on modern industrial movements presenting the 
subject from all angles. 10s. 6d. net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. Complete List post free from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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as material to be read, he is losing his hold on many people. 
Recently we went into a shop which contained a framed 
illustration of a scene from Pickwick. The shopman, a 
man of 45 or so, had never read the book, though various 
customers had made remarks on his picture. On Trollope 
Mr. Newton is eminently sound, and we enjoy all he says 
about him. Trollope will advance when other reputations 
decay. We feel that Mr. Newton deserves his treasures ; 
but we wish somebody would write a volume about the 
excellent books (for readers) to be procured, say, at less 
than ten shillings each. Some of them are quite rare 
nowadays, too. 


THE FRENCH GENIUS 


French Civilisation. By A. L. Gufrarp. Unwin. 21s. 
net. 


It is arguable that there is no special French civilisation. 
Rather surprisingly Professor Guérard, who teaches at a 
Texan University, professes his agreement with Stewart 
Chamberlain’s opinion that “there is no such thing as a 
French or a German civilisation ’’ in the sense in which 
thete is a Chinese civilisation. The truth seems to be with 
those who, while admitting that France is geographically 
a term susceptible of great variation through the centuries, 
would also insist that from the time of St. Louis the French 
genius in art, in letters, in religion and even in science does 
betray specific characteristics which we are in the habit of 
calling national. Pascal, for instance, is as definitely French 
as Luther is German, Thomas More English, and Ignatius 
Spanish ; and if one would never be surprised at discovering 
that Rabelais had somewhere a Scotch ancestor, Villon is 
as French as Verlaine. Professor Guérard’s book deals 
with the beginnings of the French genius, ending with the 
end of the Middle Ages when we see the world following 
‘** reason rather than dogma; monarchy rather than feudal- 
ism; the dynastic state instead of the Catholic common- 
wealth ; the pagan canon of Mediterranean art instead of 
the Christian tradition of the Celto-Teutonic north-west.” 
It will be seen from this passage that Professor Guérard 
has the French gift for refined generalisation. It is a gift 
which has very evident dangers to the historian of France 
in the teeming centuries from Clovis to Louis XI. In the 
history of few periods and no country is deduction quite 
so unsafe. The characteristic of the Dark and of the Middle 
Ages is that the individual is never safely to be taken as 
representative. It is the time of great exceptions, magical, 
monstrous or splendid—Louis, Jeanne d’Are, Gille de Rais. 
It is the day of the triumph of the Gothic when, in the 
confidence that the whole and its truth were assured, men 
allowed a licence to detail which seemed shocking to the 
classical temperament. 

M. Guérard seems to us to err by ascribing to French 
origin or French culture many things which are characteristic 
of all European life during the Middle Ages. For instance 
in his chapter on the Christian commonwealth he relates 
the commonplace of European religion, including many 
features which are still extant, which have no peculiarly 
French significance. Paradoxically indeed one might claim 
that the most typical French religious spirit is to be found 
in the heresies—among the Waldenses and the Cathari. 
When the French were Catholic they merely followed 
the common European tradition ; when they were heretics, 
they betray national characteristics as distinctly as the 
Hussites in Bohemia or the Wiclifites in England. The 
chapter on the Universities is, on the other hand, full of the 
colour which distinguishes Paris from all the other medieval 
Universities, and these few pages of M. Guérard should be 
invaluable to the student of Villon. There is a good section 
also on architecture, though here again scarcely enough 
stress is laid on the specific qualities of French Romanesque 
and French Gothic ; we miss, in particular, proper recog- 
nition of the very distinctive beauties of the architectur 
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of the Rousillon. It is not stated whether this volume 
is a translation or written in English; if it is the former 
there are some sentences which need correction : for instance, 
* prohibited to punish ” and “ conquered such undisputed 
sway”; if the latter, Dr. Guérard is to be congratulated 
on his general ease in a foreign language. 


NEAR EASTERN IMPRESSIONS 
Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. By M. Enitn Dvruavy, 


George Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
Tales of Aegean Intrigue. By J. C. Lawson. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 


The recent history of the Near East has done nothing 
to destroy its reputation as a hot-bed of intrigues and 
political * tangles.” Miss Edith Durham begins her account 
of what she saw at the Albanian end of the skein with her 
first visit to Cettinje in 1900, and ends it with the outbreak 
of the European War—for which, as for so many other 
things, she puts the blame upon the Serbs. In the Near 
East it is impossible not to take a side and Miss Durham, 
of course, has never concealed her opinions. In the struggle 
for influence between the Teuton and the Slav—represented 
by Austria on the one side and Russia and Serbia on the 
other—her strong preference was the former. Italy, Bul- 
garia and Greece play secondary—and, in the case of Greece, 
distinctly shabby—parts in the background. On August Ist, 
1914, Miss Durham was returning to Valona in company 
with the correspondent of the Deutsches Tages Zeitung, 
after an expedition to the Albanian districts invaded by 
the Greeks. Her German companion, as they passed the 
ruined villages, had branded the Greeks with a new and 
terrible name. ‘‘ It is the work of Huns—Huns!” he had 
exclaimed. At Valona they heard that war had broken 
out between Russia and Germany, and as the correspondent 
was short of money Miss Durham paid his passage home, 


, at the same time assuring him that England would never 


“side with the assassins.” When disillusionment came 
she “ really did not care what happened.” ‘ Had I had 
enough money I should have gone to the Pacific Islands, 
or anywhere out of the dirty squabbles of Europe.” Thus 
she puts the Great War in its place. It is a remarkable 
tribute to the fascination of the Near East. 

Mr. J. C. Lawson begins his story where Miss Durham 
leaves off. He does not write with the same authority, 
but his account of his own special side-show in Cretan 
waters is as lively as it is instructive, and is also of topical 
interest in view of the present controversy about the atti- 
tude of King Constantine of Greece during the early stages of 
the war. By denying that he was ever pro-German 
Constantine has undoubtedly set a very pretty problem 
for future historians. We are assured that even the cele- 
brated telegram to the Kaiser was only sent in order to keep 
the Wilhelmstrasse quiet, and Vice-Admiral Mark Kerr, 
who was on the spot, has stated in a recent letter to the 
Times that Constantine was at the same time supplying 
the British authorities with “ valuable information from 
his own secret service;’ for our use in the war. But then, 
according to Mr. Lawson, our representatives at Athens 
had singularly little information of value—or if they had 
they made no use of it. ‘‘ Up to the very eve of the Athens 
massacre,” when British and French troops were fired on, 
to the undisguised joy of Constantine’s Queen, “ the British 
Legation was apparently still nursing the fatuous hope of 
effecting a reconciliation between Venizelos and the King,” 
a point on which Mr. Lawson thinks that he or almost 
any Englishman with local knowledge or occupying an 
independent official position like his could have put them 
right. In the same way our Ambassador at Constantinople 
was probably the only British subject in the Near East 
who was still in doubt about the attitude of the Turkish 
Government forty-eight hours before they declared war. 
When the Venizelist revolution broke out in Crete Mr. 
Lawson and his §.N.O.—who had been helping to engineer 
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Digestion and Pocket Benefit 


“P.R.” Biscuits are free from the irritating chemical 
adulterants so common in other biscuits. 

Many of the most useful kinds are now packed in 
special damp-proof boxes (average weight about glb.) in 
which the biscuits can be kept satisfactorily under any 
conditions for an indefinite period. 

Our prices are competitive and will bear comparison 
with those of the best ordinary biscuits now being sold. 
In point of purity, digestibility and food value they are 
“at the top.” 

“PR.” Biscuits with a cake of “P.R.” Sun-Food and 
fresh fruit or salad make a complete, well-balanced meal. 

All “P.R.” Foods are the acme of purity and the 
highest attainment in Food Reform. 

Sold by the principal London Stores 
and by Grocers and Health Food Stores 
throughout the country. 


“Pp R” 
COFFEE 


Very fine quality, lightly roasted. Aids digestion 
and does not cause sleeplessness or affect the nerves. 

Perfect flavour and delightful aroma. Write for 
latest list. 
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it in a strictly unofficial manner—were left almost entirely 
without instructions from Athens or anywhere else, until 
the revolution was well under way, when the Admiralty 
suddenly telegraphed that if any armed Cretans should 
put in an appearance the French Government would be 
willing to accept their services on the Salonica front. 

In fact the revolution could never be officially admitted 
to be directed against anyone but distant Bulgaria, since 
the British Prime Minister had been made to state explicitly 
in Parliament that the Venizelist movement was “ not anti- 
dynastic.” All this was inexplicable to Mr. Lawson who 
throughout represents the interventions of the higher 


authorities in a purely comic light. In this he probably . 


does them rather less than justice. With regard to Con- 
stantine’s attitude he confirms what was certainly the 
general impression among officers on the spot, namely, 
that we were everywhere obstructed by Royalist officials 
and helped by the Venizelists, and that where the coasts 
were in the hands of the former enemy submarines abounded, 
to disappear when the Venizelists got the upper hand. Mr. 
Lawson was a Cambridge don before the war, and he some- 
times amused himself, and the Cretans, by replying to 
German propaganda with mock Platonic dialogues in 
modern Greek. He seems to have made an exceedingly 
efficient officer, in spite of his limited local knowledge. 
If he had known as much about the Near East as Miss 
Durham does, for instance, he could hardly have wasted 
so much honest indignation over the local Royalist editor 
who offered to bring his paper over to the side of Venizelos 
and the Entente—for a consideration. 


THE NORTH COUNTRY 


Highways and Byways in Northumbria. By P. ANDERSON 
GraHaAM. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is an exceptionally good volume in a series which all 
modern travellers value. Mr. Graham knows his authori- 
ties, and better still, he is full of country lore, of incidental 
information which a man only gets when he is thoroughly 
familiar with the country, and he can illustrate his his- 
torical points into the happiest of quotations. What could 
one ask for that could better this grim little piece of modern 
legend ? 

At the time there was a clique of godless young farmers who, 
in the current phrase, feared neither God nor devil, and performed 
pranks that congealed the blood of the righteous. About one of 
them awful whispers went round. In a drunken fury they had done 
a deed of blasphemy and sacrilege so wicked that pious lips would 
not describe it. Only very recently the secret was told me by one 
of their contemporaries, then approaching his own end. It was 
a bloodcurdling tale of a mock sacrament and an old horse that need 
not now be more fully described. One of the perpetrators took so ill 
that a fatal end was inevitable. Watty, in accordance with an 
old custom, was sent to shave the dying man, and what happened 
was given in his own words. He had performed the first part of 
the operation, and was about to lather for the second when a dreadful 
voice from the other side of the bed exclaimed : “‘ That’ll do, Watty, 
I'll just take him as he is.’””, Whereupon the sick man turned to the 
wall and passed away, and the affrighted barber, without waiting to 
collect his instruments, fled in terror. 

Mr. Graham not only knows the oral tradition of his country- 
side, but he has a singularly wide acquaintance with its 
literature, which ranges easily from the old ballads to the 
poems of Mr. W. W. Gibson who is a native of Hexham. 
The country with which this volume is concerned is remark- 
ably rich in historical associations—Halidon Hill, St. 
Cuthbert’s Island, Bamburgh and its Castle, Tynemouth, 
Newcastle, Hexham and Whittingham all arouse memories 
of England’s past. Mr. Graham misses nothing of North- 
umbria’s romance either in old or modern times. He 
rightly devotes a chapter to the great Roman wall from the 
Tyne to the Solway, so long believed to have been a defence 
against the Picts and the Scots. Mr. Graham is especially 
to be commended for his care in giving an account of the 
very interesting remains of Saxon and Norman art which 
are to be found in this part of England. He notices the 


sculpture in Kirknewton, associated with Paulinus, ang 
has a good description of the famous “hermitage” g¢ 
Warkworth. The illustrations are by the late H 
Thomson ; in them he uses the brush more freely than ip 
any work of his we have seen, and with charming effect, 
There are many little landscapes which make one regret 
his absorption in figure subjects, and some architectural 
drawings which deserve a place beside those of his erstwhile 
collaborator, Mr. Herbert Railton. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Voice of the People. By J. L. Srocxs. Wells Gardner, Darton 
and Co. 5s. net. 

Any little group of students of representative government as we know 
it in this country could hardly do better than to take Mr. Stocks 
book as a basis for discussion on winter evenings. His essay is clear, 
readable, and well thought out. Instead of laying down the law it 
stimulates the reader to think for himself. Take such a question as the 
mandate given at a General Election. How far does that mandate 
extend to the minor details of the successful party’s programme? 
Can it be said that, when three important issues such as Free Trade, 
Home Rule for Ireland, and Temperance Reform are put together 
before the electors that any single one secures an overwhelming 
mandate at all? Oris the will of the electors rather to be expressed as a 
general order to “carry on,” having regard, at least, as much to the 
party’s previous record as to its programme for the future? Here is 
meat for much discussion, out of which a clearer idea of the practical 
working of representative government may be gained. One tribute the 
present reviewér would like to pay to the author. Without having 
greatly studied the matter, he opened Mr. Stocks’ book with a bias 
in favour of proportional representation. He is now convinced that, 
in spite of obvious disadvantages, the single-member constituency is 
better adapted to meet the political needs of this country. Yet the case 
for proportional representation is fairly, if briefly, stated, and the 
matter is treated as frankly debatable. That is Mr. Stocks’ virtue. 
He is trying to arrive at the truth, not to make out a case for a particular 
Utopian theory of his own. 


Old Village Life. By the Rev. P. H. Dircurie.p, M.A., F.S.A. Methuen 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net, 

Readers of Mr. Ditchfield’s earlier books will be likely to feel a cer- 
tain disappointment with this one, which is both more popular in its 
intention and, perhaps as a consequence, less successful in presentation 
than the rest. A tendency to garrulity seems to be growing on the 
author, and his pictures of the village in ‘‘ other times ” often suffer 
because he cannot resist the temptation to depart from his narrative 
in order to tell some story, or enlarge on some point, that specially 
attracts him. The earlier chapters are by far the best ; for in them 
the author’s antiquarian knowledge gets free play, and an attractive 
and well-drawn series of pictures of the village in Roman, Saxon, 
Norman and Medieval times is given. As Mr. Ditchfield approaches the 
modern period, his narrative becomes far less satisfactory, and his 
account of the eighteenth and nineteenth century is obviously vitiated 
by an unconscious partiality for what Mr. Wells calls the ‘‘ Bladesover” 
tradition. Both the eighteenth century squire and the eighteenth 
century parson are painted in far too favourable a light, and the 
whole disastrous period of the enclosures is slurred over. This spoils 
the book, the earlier chapters of which would form, for the general 
reader or the boy with a historical imagination, a good introduction 
to the study of life in the British countryside through the centuries. 


A Playgoer’s Memories. By H. G. Hissert, with a Preface by Wi114M 
ArcHER. Grant Richards. 18s. net. 

“Some of the people of whom you treat ranked high among my 
pet aversions. But as you revive them for me in the magic twilight 
of the past, I forget what I have endured at their hands, and think 
of them with compassion, not as bad artists, but as struggling, aspiring, 
suffering human beings.” This is the tribute which Mr. Archer pays 
to the author in his preface. It epitomises the book, which takes 
us back to days long before the war, and reminds us of the heros 
and heroines of a forgotten youth. Every real theatregoer will love 
Mr. Hibbert’s Memories. The book is indexed and has some 
interesting appendices giving the casts of Drury Lane pantomimes 
since 1869, and details of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. There 
are twelve illustrations. 


Labour and Industry. Longmans, Green and Co. 12s. 6d. 

Labour and Industry is a collection of lectures delivered in the 
Department of Industrial Administration in the College of Tech 
nology, Manchester, during the Session 1919-20. The lecturers it- 
cluded Mr. J. H. Whitley, Mr. Percy Alden, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Professor 
Baillie, Mr. R. H. Tawney, Mr. J. R. Clynes and other well-know® 
men. It is well indexed and contains valuable information for the 
sociological student. The lecture on Finance and Industry by Sir 
Drummond Fraser is illustrated by a number of interesting 
and tables. 
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HYPNOTISM. 


10,000 Free Propaganda Books 
by the RAYMONT INSTITUTE. 


OULD you care to know the truth about this subject ? 

Would you like to progress as much a few weeks 
as it ta the cleverest of men and women to do in 
as many years? Would you like to acquire this mental 
power which enables you to do with ease all that = 
now desire, but cannot accomplish? Would you like 
to see all yourambitions realised ? In simple fairness 
to y you ought to do so. 


Mental Power will soon be taught universally, because it is indispensable 
to all who mean to progress, for, shorn of all exaggeration, Hypnotism is 
the greatest and strangest power on earth, and for the first time on record 
an opportunity is given you to acquire it. 


A power which enables you to oo any specially desired capacity 
to improve your memory ; a power which enables you to acquire an iron 
will and an irresistible force of personality, and which allows you to master 
weaknesses, temper, or faulty inclinations is worth acq and that 
power becomes all the more important when you realise that in your dealings 
with others it makes you the “ Upper > ™ Menta! and Hypnotic know- 
ledge means the absolute certainty to be able to gain a place of . 


There are entertaining and curative possibilities in Hypnotism which 
make one gasp with surprise, and there are miraculous and incredible 
experiments, whilst there are ways of applying Hypnotic influences which 
completely baffle the uninitiated observer. 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


We have published a booklet dealing fully with the whole subject in a 
concise and unbiased manner, and for Fee ay = P shall be pleased 
to send you a copy absolutely free of charge if you apply before the edition 
becomes exhausted. Those who can afford and wish to do so may enclose 
3d. stamps for postage, etc. (or simply mention that you are a reader of 
Tus NeW STATESMAN), and ad your letter to 


THE SECRETARY, 364 RAYMONT INSTITUTE, 
42 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, 
Established in 1816. 


yee National Biography, with Supplements, thin 
Glass, ; 


Illustrated, 10 vole, aid A -. TET ioe; Balase Ccunpicke Works, 18 
vols.,£9 96.7 Unikdren Encyclopedia, 8 £6; a 








> of Agriculture, 12 vols., £6 ; 
Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £4 4s.; Beardsley’s bg Fg SE 
Belgium, 15s. ; Caldecott’s Picture Books, 16, Com; 24s.; Britton’s Old 


FF: 


30s.; Stuart Mason's Bi of Wilde, 12s. 6d. ; Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 
£7 10s. Sesves and Out of Patek Rocko . Please State Wants. Catalogues 





HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, 000 Books wanted. List free. 
aoe oe ee 1898 ; Jim, 1900, First ed. ; Youth, 1902, 
Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh 


OOKS.—Barrie’s Quality 
. 80s. ; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, edit. de luxe, 30s. ; Ru 
the Drama, 78. 6d. ; Maurier’ 


Brooke's John 
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it elsewhere, try me. 


Libraries eg me GREAT KSHOP, J 
WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 


and any others in this edition ; Geenge Moase’s test odbitens. ony t " 

oa es iene 3 vole. 1871 iiey's Old Pla is voles it 6 “1 
; . ; * ys, . 1875 ; any 

AE mee ae i HY Good prices paid. 


**CTUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx Mucoestons, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 


CHRONOLOGICAL CHART of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, referred to in ‘ History of Every-Day Things," will be ready shortly. 
Write H. F. T. Coorer, Two Gables, Purley, Surrey. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, es, Sermons reported.— 
ae TypiInc OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
‘entral 1565. 
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GUILD SOCIALISM 


By G. D. H. COLE 


A course of Four Lectures in the 
MORTIMER HALL, Mortimer St., W. 1, 
on alternate Wednesdays, at 8 p.m., 
Jan. 12th and 26th, Feb. 9th and 23rd. 


Course Ticket (reserved) 4s. 





Admission 1s. 





Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, National Guilds 
League, 39 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4- 
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THE HUMAN HAIR» 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
"’ Everybody should read this book.""—Scotsman. 

; The new ‘acts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 

tion." ~The Guardian. 


Precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.""—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. rest free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
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HE EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 


by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 


to the Principat Expon Lirerary Service, Cowroip, Sussex, 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every descri 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.anz, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 





Feb.4. ITALY. Rome, Venice, Naples,etc. 30 days. 79 gns. 
Feb. 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA, “GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 31 days. 98 gns. 
March. SICILY and CALABRIA. 35 days. 98 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S.. 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality, Quite near Sea, Beachy Head, and the 
glorious Downs. Tennis. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. Roorrs 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuaerton, Acting Secretary. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, tox 8, 
5s. ream (480 sheets), post free. Send tcard for free samples of Bargains in 


Stationery.—James kKricson & Co , 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


ABY GIRL WANTS ADOPTION. Pretty features, healthy, 
seven months old. Working-class parents. Only really good home considered.— 
For particulars write Mrs. A. Brown, Wolsey Grange, Esher, Surrey. 


USSIAN GENTLEMAN, graduate of Paris and Moscow Univer- 
sities, commercial experience, recently from Russia, seeks position.—Box 632. 
New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


GBCRERARD mse — postal tuition. Wor know- 

—A. Brace, M.1.P.S.. 14 Broo Road. 

IAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING, Re-education of function. 
Appoiatments.—Ernest Horxins, 13 Air Street, Regent Street, W.1, 











NVELOPES.—Buff ; 4 x 6; 1,000, 9s.; 5,000 at 8s.; 10,000 at 
7s. 64 per 1,000. Carriage paid. Sample free-—Wupwan, 158 Fleet Street. 
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THE CITY 


HE first week of 1921 has shown a distinct improvement 
in the stock markets, and while this has been most 
rominent in gilt-edged stocks, it has extended to 
industrials and been quite noteworthy in regard to rubber 
shares. Not many days elapsed without some new issues 
being offered. The first of these, some Chinese trading 
undertaking registered under the laws of Jersey so as to 
avoid English income-tax, the corporation tax and excess 
profits duty, is nothing less than audacious. The public is 
asked to subscribe for bonds, partly on the strength of a 
redemption policy having been taken out with an insurance 
company, but this policy is nothing more than one payment, 
compound interest on which spread over a very ane period 
of years would amount to the total of the bonds. In other 
words, the subscribers provide their own redemption, a 
thing they can do without the intermediary of a speculative 
trading company. An investment in the well-secured 
debentures of the Cunard Company now offered will cause 
the holder much less anxiety and will probably turn out 
more profitable. I doubt if the improvement in markets 
will be fully maintained, but it is guskehiy safe to buy such 
shares as Imperial Tobacco while under 50s., and Argentine 
Government 5 per cent. Railway Bonds at £74 per £100 bond 
are ridiculously cheap, seeing that they are redeemable at 
par by half-yearly drawings terminating in 1933. 
* * * 


Shipping is an industry which is notoriously subject to 
extreme vicissitudes, and at the present time those tramp 
shipping companies which are not protected by time 
charters are actually losing money on the present low 
freights. As compared with February last, rates to Bor- 
deaux have fallen from 60s. per ton to 10s., to Port Said 
from 80s. to 15s., and to Genoa from 72s. 6d. to 20s. Some 
ship owners will probably prefer to lay up their vessels 
rather than run them at a loss, and as in the case of other 
commodities and services, which cannot during the present 
crisis be disposed of at their cost of production, the position 
is likely to right itself ere long, although in the case of 
shipping there is increasing foreign competition, notably 
from the United States, to be reckoned with. One consolation 
however, is that the big fall in freights should assist materially 
in cheapening the cost of raw materials and working costs 
generally. The passenger lines are not so hard hit, and that 
some of the big concerns regard the future with confidence 
is shown by the fact that the Cunard Company is raising 
another three million pounds in 7 per cent. debentures at 
a price to yield 8 per cent. This new capital, it is estimated, 
will provide for the building programme in view, and by 
the end of next year the carrying power of the Cunard 
and its subsidiary undertakings is estimated to reach 
nearly one million tons. 

* * * 


As a result, no doubt, of the Farrow’s Bank collapse, two 
of the big banks—viz., the London Joint City and Midland 
and the London County Westminster and Parr’s—have 
announced that they are prepared to open deposit accounts 
of £1 and upwards, — which the same rate of interest 
will be paid as on deposit accounts of larger amounts. 
This represents a step forward, but goes a very small way 
indeed to meet the requirements of those people whose 
resources are not sufficiently large to justify an ordinary 
banking account. People in business, and, indeed, probably 
ninety-nine per cent. of the readers of this note are so 
accustomed to possessing an ordinary banking account, 
upon which they may draw by cheque, that they find it 
difficult to realise that the bulk of the population is not 
similarly cireumstanced, and the extension by the two big 
banks named of savings bank facilities for deposits does 
not meet the case. What is required in addition to absolute 
security, are the utmost facilities for depositing and with- 
drawing amounts of from one shilling and upwards, and if 
the needs of the public are to be properly served in this 
direction it is necessary for the banks to be in shopping 
centres and to be open during shopping hours, which means 
of course until 8 or even 9 o'clock on Friday and Saturday 
evenings respectively. All this is done by the Birmingham 
Municipal Bank, which within a year has attracted deposits 
aggregating over a million sterling; the minimum deposit 


accepted by this true “ People’s Bank” is not one pound 
nor even one shilling, but one penny. 
* * * 


At a time like the present when many rubber producing 
companies which have not secured themselves by forward 
sales, are concerned as to arranging their finances for the 
coming year, it is a piece of remarkable good fortune 
for the Duff Development Company to have received such 
a windfall in the shape of cash, as was mentioned by the 
chairman at the meeting last week. As it happens, this 
company has sold about one third of its crop for 1921 at 
the high average price of 2s. 2d. per lb., and without that 
it is already in a healthy financial position, liquid assets 
exceeding liabilities by £25,000. None the less, the windfall 
referred to is all the more welcome, and arises out of the 
claim the company had against the Malay States Govern- 
ment in connection with the cancellation of certain land 
rights held by the company. The Government is to make 
the company a cash payment on the 3ist of the present 
month of £12,500, and is at the same time to make a loan 
of £22,500 to the company at 6 per cent. per annum, repay- 
able fifteen years hence. As the chairman remarked, this 
additional sum of £35,000 will be exceedingly valuable 
during the present crisis in the rubber industry, as not only 
will it enable the company to finance its existing plantations, 
if necessary, while the cost of production remains below 
the market price of rubber, but it enables the company to 
continue to develop its large properties without a break. 
The company also has a claim against the Government in 
respect of an important road which the latter failed to 
construct, and this claim is now before arbitrators. The 
company has also selected 50,000 acres of land to which 
it was entitled under its agreement with the Government, 
and has presumably not chosen the worst available. The 
Duff Development Company now becomes an important 
land concern, with planting, town and water-power rights 
of considerable value, and is also a company already pro- 
ducing rubber at the rate of 1,200,000 lbs. per annum. 
During the past year an interim dividend of 4 per cent. 


_ Was paid, but owing to the financial situation a final dividend 


has not been distributed. If the shares, which are in the 
denomination of ten shillings, can be picked up at anything 
below their par value, they appear to be well worth buying 
as a lock-up purchase. 

A. Emi Davies. 











To our Readers. 


WE WOULD DRAW YOUR 
ATTENTION TO THE 

SUGGESTION ON THE BACK 

PAGE OF THIS_ ISSUE. 














[ NDEX TO VOLUME XV is now ready. 
Price One Shilling. (Gratis to Postal 
Subscribers on application.) 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s, 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 
St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





S. SMITH & SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES). 


Mr. CHARLES PERCY NEWMAN presided at the adjourned fifth ordinary 
general meeting of the above company, and, having reviewed the 
balance-sheet, moved the adoption of the report, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

At the sixth ordinary general meeting, subsequently held, he referred 
in detail to the accounts, and expressed the hope, bearing in mind 
all the circumstances of the past year, that shareholders would consider 
the results satisfactory. In the early part of the year under review 
great difficulty was experienced in obtaining raw materials, and they 
were not then sufficiently equipped for the large production they had 
in view, and when he told them that the turnover of the company and 
its subsidiaries increased from {40,000 per month in August, 1919, 
to {180,000 per month in July, 1920, they would see that the year under 
review did not represent anything approaching the possibilities in 
regard to output of which the company was capable. Although the 
profits equalled the Chairman's estimate made on the last issue, yet 
the profits for the last year would have been considerably higher had 
it not been for labour difficulties. They had a month’s strike in their 
factory in May last, and, needless to say, that upset their calculations 
and affected the output to a very large extent, with results upon their 
net profit which could easily be imagined. 


He was glad, however, to say that to-day there was no difficulty 
with labour. With regard to the issue of debentures, the Chairman 
said that that course was rendered necessary solely on account of 
the company having to carry very large stocks to-day. They did 
not represent, he hoped, a permanent phase in the financial arrange- 
ments of the company. Provision would be made for the payment 
off of those debentures on notice, so that although it might be decided 
to make them redeemable at a fixed date, say, ten years ahead, yet 
that provision would not prohibit the company from repaying the 
debentures at an earlier date, if conditions proved that that was the 
wise course to take. It might occur to some that the stocks in hand 
had probably been purchased at a higher price than those now ruling, 
and that losses might be made in the liquidation of the stock. The 
answer to such a question was that they had still firm contracts at 
fixed prices for nearly {600,000, and although manufacturers were 
manufacturing in some cases at half, and others at one-third of their 
usual speed, yet they were of opinion that in the near future those 
stocks could be reduced and liquidated by a very small additional 
outlay for cost of material and labour, since a considerable part of 
their stock figure was represented by partly finished goods. 


Finally, he observed that the set-back, in his judgment, was of a 
temporary character, and that those who surmounted the present 
difficulties should come out to see the awakening trade stronger than 
ever. 


The report was adopted, and at “ Class” meetings of the Ordinary 
and Preference shareholders a resolution authorising the creation of 
£600,000 of debentures was approved. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GALTON LABORATORY, 

A Course of ten Popular Lectures on THE PRESENT STATE 
OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCIENCE OF NATIONAL 
EUGENICS will be given by Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S., at 
University College, on Wednesdays at 8 p.m., beginning on roth 
January, ro2r. 

1. The Definition, Scope and Methods of the Science of Eugenics. 
2. Man, his Characteristics due to Past History. 3. Natural and 
Artificial Selection. 4. Heredity of Physical Characters in Man. 
5. Heredity of Mental Characters in Man. 6. Heredity of Patho- 

cal Characters in Man. 7. Nature and Nurture. 8. Relative 
Intensity of Factors influencing the Infant. 9. Relative Intensity 
of Factors influencing the Child. ro. Bearing of the Results reached 
on National Fitness and Moral Standards, and Legislative Possibilities. 

Fee for the Course, {1 1s. Fee to teachers in the London County 
Council area, ros. 6d. As only a limited number of tickets can be 
issued for the Course, early application should be made to the Secretary, 
Galton Laboratory, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Uni WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., F.S.A., 
Riversity College, London. Secretary. 











) © betutemnenremerd AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lanz-Ciayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University. 

length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 

per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 

particulars on application to the Secretary. 


[ Se aSeATrIONAL FRANCHISE CLUB, LTD. 
President: The Right Hon. Tue Eat or Lytron. 
9 Grarron Street, Piccapiuy, W. 1. Tel. : Mayfair 3932. 
LECTURERS FOR WINTER SEASON. 
Lord Burnham. The Hon. Sir John Cockburn, Miss Lind-af-Hageby, 
Lord Henry Bentinck, Miss Picton-Turbervill. Miss Cicely Hamilton, 
Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. J. C. Squire, Mr. Edward Cecil, Mr. S. R. 
Littlewood, Miss Margery Fry, Mr. Bligh Bond, Mr. Duncan. 
Subscription 2 gns. perannum. Bedroom Accommodation. Apply Secrerary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp Women Srupewts 
the Board 


Education). 
PREPARATION, CAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
students, according to previous education and experience. 
wipely for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education. apply to the Principal, Miss Lawzence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicins, and Encinerrine for Men 
Women. Fee 15 ¢ a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from ReGIsTRaR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes ous easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operati Delicate child improve quickly.-Mr. Artuur Lovey, 4 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 


UBLIC SPEAKING for all occasions —MARION McCaRTHY, 
16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. Gerrard 8736. 

















SCHOOLS. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, has 
removed to the country and is now known as THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger 
Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. An experimental school offering a first-class 

MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics. 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Paintings 
Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Montessori Department, Crafts, 
Boarding fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and singing lessons, 
riding and personal expenses. Co-education until 13, girls remain until 19. Pupil. 
will be pre for matriculation if aptitude for such work is shown. 

Principals: The Misses Manviive and Mrs. C. H. Nicnoiis 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Montessori metheds adopted and new Kerri 
educational y —— in a natural, healthy . Gerrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the Princrrac. 
M4ALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuamerrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield H of School is to 











level and is on gravel soil 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Med! Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls8to18. Residence and education {125 p.a- 
Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


ppeesincos HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: . 

Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lynx Hares, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, ; 

For further perticulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcximson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr. Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


[ Seeve HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

















Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 
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AA Resident in Australia writes :—“I get great 





satisfaction every week from THE NEW STATES- 








MAN. Wo other paper that I read helps so much 





to give me a real understanding of home affairs.” 





eS 


ROM all parts of the world letters are constantly 
being received showing how greatly the British 
resident abroad appreciates THE New STATESMAN. 


~~ 2 ee wo 





You could select few more welcome gifts for a friend 
in distant parts than a subscription to THe New : 
STATESMAN. A Yearly subscription costs 3os., Half 
Yearly, 15s., or Quarterly, 7s. 6d. (post free to any 
address). | 


Fill in and send us the form printed below, together 
‘ with your cheque, and we will inform the recipient 
that the paper is being sent on your instructions. 
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Subscription Form. , 

a 

To the Publisher of THz New Statesman, k 
e 0 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. t 

c 

Herewith please find remittance for £ : s. d., being ¢ 
oe TWELVE p 
Subscription for Si, months from 19 ; 
t! 

Please post Tue New Sraresman each week to address as below : C 
d 

Name 
(With full designation.) a 
E 

Full Postal Address t 
h 

h 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Statesman Pustisninc Co., Lrp., and crossed L. C. & W. Bank. fs 

Treasury Notes should only be sent under registered cover, G 

CIR 0a 2-00 netics . 
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